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ATF's  cloudy  crystal  ball 

Treasury  brass  slow  to  decide  on  possible  merger  or  abolition 


Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  are  anxiously  awaiting  a decision 
that  may  affect  their  professional  fate  and  that  of 
their  agency,  which  has  come  under  increasing 
fire  from  members  of  Congress,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  some  of  its  own  personnel 
It  was  reported  last  month  that  Treasury 
Department  officials  were  expected  to  decide 
sometime  during  March  whether  the  agency 
should  be  scuttled  or  merged  into  another  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agency,  such  as  the  FBI  or 
the  Secret  Service.  By  mid- April,  however,  no 
decision  had  yet  been  reached,  according  to 
sources  contacted  by  Law  Enforcement  News. 

“Wc  haven't  heard  anything,"  said  ATF 
spokesman  Les  Stanford,  a 20-year  veteran  of 
agency,  which  is  charged  with  enforcing  gun- 
control,  alcohol  and  tobacco  laws,  and  crimes  in- 
volving the  use  of  explosives. 

Among  the  possibilities  reportedly  under  dis- 
cussion are  leaving  ATF  as  it  is.  merging  it  into 
the  Secret  Service  or  Customs  Service,  or 
dividing  its  functions  among  those  agencies  and 
the  FBI  Treasury  officials  will  make  their 


recommendation  to  Vice  President  A1  Gore, 
whose  National  Performance  Review  recom- 
mended nearly  two  years  ago  that  ATF’s  law 
enforcement  functions  should  be  merged  into  the 
FBI 

The  agency  has  come  under  intense  criticism 
for  years,  particularly  from  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  last  month  ran  ads  in  The 
Washington  Post  and  USA  Today  that  portrayed 
ATF  agents  as  helmetcd  storm  troopers  who 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens 
The  ad  urged  the  Clinton  Administration  to  rein 
in  the  "rogue”  agency  and  advised  Congress  to 
disband  ATF  if  the  Adminstration  failed  to  do 
so. 

“The  ad  was  run  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
these  cases  of  abuse  and  harassment,  and  to  urge 
the  President  and  Congress  to  get  control  over 
this  agency  and  preserve  the  civil  rights  of  law- 
abiding  folks  who  aren’t  doing  anything  wrong 
and  aren’t  conunitting  any  crimes,"  said  NRA 
spokesman  Bill  Powers. 

But  the  ads  infuriated  Victor  Oboyski. 
national  president  of  the  10,000-membcr  Federal 


Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association,  who 
fired  off  a reply  that  USA  Today  declined  to 
publish.  Oboyski  noted  a number  accomplish- 
ments by  the  ATF  in  recent  years,  including  us 
role  in  investigating  8,000  arsons  that  killed 
1,000  people  from  1979  to  1993;  investigating 
the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  in  New  York 
City;  tracing  over  80,000  firearms  used  in 
crimes,  and  enforcing  the  Brady  Law,  which  has 
denial  handgun  purchases  to  over  5,000 
convicted  felons  and  fugitives. 

“The  NRA’s  advertisement  asserts  that 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  looks 
on  all  gun  owners  by  class  as  suspected  crimi- 
nals," Oboyski  wrote.  “That  untruth  would  not 
even  warrant  a response  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  gun  lobby  is  certain  its  'big  lie’  will  be 
fragmented  into  political  shrapnel  and  cause  the 
demise  of  an  agency  they  have  been  trying  to 
kill  since  President  Reagan’s  first  election. 

Far  from  being  an  agency  run  amok.  ATF  is  a 
Federal  law  enforcement  ugency  carefully 
allocating  finite  resources  to  the  critical  investi- 
Continucd  on  Page  10 


Phoenix  plans  changes  in 
use-of-force  review  & training 


Prompted  by  public  outcry  follow- 
ing the  death  of  a double-amputee 
while  in  police  custody,  the  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  City  Council  last  month  ap- 
proved a plan  to  increase  the  number 
of  citizens  on  the  board  that  reviews 
police  use-of-force  incidents,  and 
ordered  the  Police  Department  to  pro- 
vide annual  training  to  all  officers  on 
the  use  of  the  carotid  neck  hold 

The  plan,  which  stemmed  from  a 
series  of  recommendations  made  by  a 
mayoral  ad  hoc  committee  formed  to 
examine  ways  of  improving  relations 
between  the  Police  Department  and 
minority  residents,  was  approved  by 
the  council  March  7.  However,  it  re- 
jected a proposal  to  put  an  equal  number 
of  police  and  civilian  members  on  the 
Disciplinary  Review  Board,  which 
recommends  the  punishment  that  should 
be  imposed  on  officers  who  violate 
departmental  policies  — a proposal 
opposed  by  Police  Chief  Dennis  Gar- 
rett. 

The  council’s  action  also  fell  short 
of  demands  made  by  a minority  com- 
munity group,  which  is  pushing  for  the 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"They've  got  a miserable  task  — to 
thanklessly  enforce  a law. . .that  probably 
next  to  abortion  creates  more  public  debate 
and  dissension.  They  do  it  professionally  and 
with  great  excellence,  and  all  they  get  for 
their  trouble  is  aggravation." 

— Alan  Bernstein  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  on  the  professional  plight  of  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  ( 10:2 ) 


establishment  of  an  independent  citi- 
zen review  board  with  investigative 
and  subpoena  powers  and  a total  ban 
on  the  use  of  the  carotid  hold 

Under  the  council  plan,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  city’s  10-year-old  Use  of 
Force  Review  Board  will  change  from 
five  police  and  two  civilian  members 
to  three  of  each  group.  The  board  re- 

Not  all  applaud 
the  reforms 
spurred  by  in- 
custody  death. 

lays  its  findings  in  use-of-force  inci- 
dents to  the  police  chief  but  has  no 
final  say  on  disciplinary  matters. 

The  council  also  approved  addi- 
tional training  for  each  officer  in  the 
use  of  the  controversial  carotid  neck 
hold,  which  has  been  banned  by  a 
number  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  recent  years.  The  department  will 
also  institute  a system  to  track  the  use 
of  the  hold  "so  we  know  when  it  was 
applied,  on  whom  and  for  what  rea- 
son," according  to  Det  Mike  McCull- 
ough. a Police  Department  spokes- 
man. The  information  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public,  he  added 
Garrett  had  agreed  in  February  to 
create  a seventh  category  in  the  depart- 
ment’s use-of-force  continuum  that 
would  include  the  carotid  hold,  as  well 
as  baton  and  flashlight  use,  but  slopped 
short  of  classifying  it  as  deadly  force 
Louis  Rhodes,  executive  director  of 
the  Arizona  chapter  of  the  American 


Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  had  re- 
quested the  change,  said  the  reclassifi- 
cation of  the  hold  should  cause  “a 
fairly  dramatic  decrease  in  how  it  is 
used." 

The  changes  were  prompted  by  the 
in-custody  death  of  Edward  Mallctt,  a 
one-time  gang  member  turned  anti- 
gang activist,  after  a scuffle  with  po- 
lice on  Aug.  27,  1994.  Mallett.25,  who 
had  lost  both  legs  and  used  prosethescs 
to  walk,  reportedly  became  combative 
with  police  after  being  pulled  over  in 
his  car  During  the  tussle,  an  officer 
used  a carotid  hold  to  subdue  Mallctt, 
which  apparently  triggered  a fatal  heart 
attack. 

An  internal  police  investigation  later 
exonerated  seven  officers  at  the  scene. 
An  investigation  by  the  Mancopu  County 
District  Attorney’s  Office  also  cleared 
them  of  criminal  misconduct.  How 
ever.  Mallett’s  death  sparked  a firestorm 
of  protest  in  the  city’s  minonty  com- 
munity and  worsened  already  tense 
relations  between  residents  and  the 
Police  Department 

Then-Mayor  Thelda  Williams 
appointed  a 25-member  Citizens  Ad 
Hoc  Use  of  Forcc/Cultural  Awareness 
Committee  composed  of  a cross-sec- 
tion of  Phoenix  citizens,  including  two 
police  officers,  to  examine  police  use- 
of-force  issues  and  ways  to  improve 
relations  with  residents.  It  made  the 
recommendations  adopted  last  month 
by  the  City  Council,  and  also  called  on 
the  Police  Department  to  expand  exist- 
ing community  outreach  programs, 
particularly  those  focusing  on  youths, 
and  conduct  cultural  awareness  train- 
ing for  officers  at  least  every  two  years. 

In  a memo  in  February  to  Mayor 
Skip  Rimsza  and  the  City  Council, 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Now  you 
see  'em: 

States  easing 
concealed-gun 
permit  rules 

The  number  of  Americans  who 
legally  carry  concealed  firearms  is 
certain  to  increase  now  that  at  least 
three  states  have  passed  laws  stream- 
lining the  permit  process,  and  20  oth- 
ers arc  considering  similar  measures 

With  crime  continuing  to  be  a pre- 
vailing public  concern,  supporters  of 
the  measures  say  the  laws  arc  ncces 
sary  so  citizens  can  defend  themselves 
against  increasingly  violent  criminals. 
The  gun-rights  lobby,  which  has  taken 
a leading  role  in  pushing  lor  the  pas 
sage  of  the  measures,  contends  that 
allowing  citizeas  to  carry  concealed 
weapoas  may  serve  as  a deterrent  to 
criminals. 

Opponents,  who  include  officials 
of  many  state  police  chiefs’  associa 
lions,  counter  that  making  penults  more 
available  to  the  public  might  actually 
make  streets  more  dangerous  for  ev- 
eryone. A study  released  last  month  by 
researchers  the  University  of  Mary- 
land appears  to  support  that  conten- 
tion. It  found  that  the  number  of  people- 
killed  rose  in  four  of  five  urban  areas 
after  laws  went  into  effect  that  made  it 
easier  for  people  to  cany  concealed 
weapons.  (Sec  sidebar.  Page  7.) 

While  the  debate  swirls,  legisla 
lures  arc  continuing  to  move  swiftly 
on  measures  to  ease  concealed -weap- 
ons laws.  At  press  time,  Utah  Gov 
Mike  Leavitt  had  signed  a law  that 
gives  the  state  sole  control  over  gun 
regulation  and  loosened  restrictions 
unconcealed  weapons  permits  Earlier 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT— Gov  John  Row 
land  Iasi  month  called  for  the  repeal  of 
a law  that  forces  the  release  of  inmates 
when  jails  have  reached  1 10  percent  of 
capacity  for  30  days.  Inmates  now 
serve  about  54  percent  of  their  sen- 
tences, Rowland  wants  them  to  serve 
85  percent. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  Police 
Commissioner  Thomas  Frazier  is  re- 
placing the  department's  existing  night- 
sticks with  a non-twirlable  model. 
Twirling  a nightstick,  said  Frazier,  is 
too  intimidating  to  those  who  may  want 
to  approach  an  officer. 

The  Rockville  City  Council  voted 
March  22  to  ban  aggressive  panhan- 
dling. Similar  baas  are  in  place  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Washington,  DC 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A survey  of 
wcapons-rclatcd  injuries  in  Massachu- 
setts hospital  emergency  rooms  found 

^ that  people  were  twice  as  likely  to  have 

been  stabbed  as  shot.  The  survey,  re- 
leased in  March,  was  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention.  The  survey  said  that  city 
residents  were  nearly  five  times  as  likely 
to  require  treatment  for  stabbing  than 
rural  residents,  and  were  four  time  more 
likely  than  rural  residents  to  require 
treatment  fora  gunshot  wound 

A man  who  for  months  neglected  to 
take  medication  to  help  him  control 
manic-depressive  impulses  was  acquit 
ted  March  16  of  assaulting  Boston 
Police  Officer  Quion  Riley,  the  driver 
for  Police  Commissioner  Paul  Evans 
The  assailant,  John  J . Locke,  promised 
Judge  Elizabeth  Donovan  of  Suffolk 
Superior  Court  that  he  would  take  his 
medication  and  submit  to  random  drug 
testing. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Anthony  Haidymon. 
a convicted  sex  offender  who  changed 
his  name  in  prison  to  Brandon  Jason 
Longo  and  then  protested  having  to 
register  with  authorities  upon  his  re- 
lease. was  charged  March  16  with 
sexually  assaulting  a 5-year-old  in  a 
McDonald's  restroom. 

^ Christopher  Green,  29,  of  East 

Orange,  was  charged  March  22  with 
the  murders  of  four  people  during  an 
armed  robbery  at  a Montclair  post 
office  Authorities  say  Green  confessed 
to  the  execution-style  killings  and  to 
taking  more  than  $5,000  in  cash  and 
money  orders  in  order  to  pay  off  a 
mountain  of  debts. 

Woodlynne  Police  Chief  John  Ragan 
said  March  13  that  he  will  begin  mak- 
ing parents  of  juvenile  offenders  liable 
for  crimes  committed  by  their  chil- 
dren. The  tough  stance  comes  in  re- 
sponse to  a recent  rash  of  car  thefts. 

NEW  YORK  — District  attorneys  in 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  last  month 
threw  out  62  felony  cases  because  the 
cases  involved  busts  made  by  officers 
from  the  30th  and  73rd  precincts  who 
have  been  charged  with  corruption. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  last  month  took  the  first  steps 
aimed  at  moving  the  city's  Office  of 


Emergency  Management  unit  from 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Police  De- 
partment to  City  Hall  An  aide  to  the 
Mayor  said  the  move  would  allow  for 
greater  involvement  by  other  city 
agencies,  such  as  the  Transportation 
Department  and  the  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Service. 

A report  released  March  1 5 by  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Investi- 
gation has  found  no  evidence  that  police 
“fudged"  reports  on  the  productivity 
of  the  department’s  community  polic- 
ing program  The  probe  had  been  re- 
quested by  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani, 
who  charged  that  former  Police  Com- 
missioner Raymond  Kelly  had  con- 
cealed memos  that  could  have  con- 
tained damaging  information.  The  Dol 
report  found  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
department's  high  command  had  been 
interested  in  learning  of  any  problem 
with  the  program  and  trying  to  fix  it 

Following  an  embarrassing  episode 
in  which  a woman  found  out  from  re- 
porters that  a police  bullet  had  acci- 
dentally killed  her  husband  last  De- 
cember. the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  implemented  a new 
policy  whereby  the  kin  of  those  slain 
by  police  will  be  notified  immedi- 
ately, in  person,  by  the  duty  captain  or 
someone  he  assigns  to  the  task  The 
widow,  Fareida  Khan.  22.  has  filed  a 
$25-million  wrongful-death  suit  against 
the  NYPD  and  the  city’s  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation. 

Two  lawsuits  seeking  a total  of 
$130  million  in  damages  were  filed 
last  month  against  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  charging  the  reck- 
less misuse  of  Taser  guns.  One  suit,  for 
$30  million,  was  filed  by  the  family  of 
a mentally  disturbed  Harlem  man  who 
was  allegedly  shot  repeatedly  with  a 
Taser Jan.  1 3 and  permanently  blinded 
when  a Taser  dart  struck  his  left  eye. 
The  other  suit  was  filed  by  an  18-year- 
old  Brooklyn  man  who  claims  that 
police  tortured  him  with  Tasers  while 
he  was  restrained  in  a cell  last  August 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Francis 
Livoti  was  indicted  March  20  on  a 
charge  of  criminally  negligent  homi- 
cide in  the  death  last  Dec.  22  of  An- 
thony Baez,  29.  Baez,  who  suffered 
from  asthma,  died  after  Livoti  put  him 
in  a chokehold.  The  incident  began 
when  Baez,  a Florida  resident  who  was 
visiting  family  in  the  Bronx,  was  play 
ing  football  with  friends  on  their  street 
and  the  ball  twice  hit  Livoti’s  cruiser 
Livoti  apparently  became  angry  and 
told  the  men  to  disperse  When  they 
protested,  he  arrested  Baez's  younger 
brother.  A struggle  ensued,  and  Livoti 
put  his  arm  around  Baez's  neck.  Livoti 
has  had  13  civilian  complaints  filed 
against  him  over  the  past  12  years  - all 
deemed  unfounded. 

Suffolk  County  police  say  they  will 
seek  the  extradition  of  alleged  “cyber- 
stalker"  Alan  Kinney  from  Florida  so 
that  he  can  face  charges  of  aggravated 
harassment  and  five  violations  of  an 
order  of  protection.  Kinney.  34,  has 
been  making  death  threats  against  his 
wife.  Melissa  Douglas,  since  they  di- 
vorced five  years  ago.  Authorities  be- 
lieve that  Kinney  keeps  breaking  into 
data  bases  to  keep  tabs  on  Douglas, 
even  though  she  has  changed  her  So- 
cial Security  number,  her  name,  and 
her  address  several  times  Kinney  was 
placed  on  probation  in  Honda  last 


November  for  possession  of  manjuana. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment is  said  to  be  considering  the  use 
of  a controversial  drug  test  that  ana- 
lyzes human  hair  to  detect  drug  use  as 
far  back  as  six  months.  The  New  York 
Post  reported  last  month  that  the  radio- 
immunoassay (RIA)  test,  which  would 
be  used  in  addition  to  existing  urinaly- 
sis tests,  has  the  support  of  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton.  Some 
experts,  however,  say  the  RIA  method 
is  subject  to  false  positive  readings  due 
to  outside  contamination. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Lower  prices 
and  increased  punty  are  cited  as  key 
reasons  for  the  skyrocketing  number 
of  heroin-related  deaths  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  From  1990  to  1994,  her- 
oin-related deaths  in  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  counties 
rose  from  14  to  73. 

Pittsburgh  Police  Cmdr  James  Dick- 
erson. who  was  sued  last  August  for 
sexual  harassment,  retired  in  March 
under  an  early  retirement  initiative. 
Dickerson,  who  filed  a counter  suit, 
said  his  retirement  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Officer  Carmen  L Robinson's 
charges.  The  early  retirement  package 
calls  for  175  officers  to  retire  in  1995 
Along  with  the  retirements  will  come 
promotions,  including  that  of  Robin- 
son, who  will  be  promoted  to  sergeant. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Providence  Police 
Officer  Kenneth  Simmoneau  was 
charged  last  month  with  making  har- 
assing phone  calls  to  his  estranged 
girlfriend.  Simmoneau,  who  allegedly 
threatened  to  kill  his  ex-girlfriend,  was 
placed  on  restricted  duty. 

VERMONT  — Gov.  Howard  Dean  is 
crediting  state  education  programs  for 
the  sharp  drop  in  child  abuse  cases  for 
the  second  year  in  a row.  From  1992  to 
1994,  sex  abuse  reports  dropped  28 
percent,  and  physical  abuse  cases 
dropped  23  percent 


AI.ABAMA  — Stale  prisons  have  got- 
ten so  comfortable  that  inmates  are 
turning  down  parole,  said  Ron  Jones, 
the  state's  new  prison  commissioner 
Jones  wants  to  see  the  chain  gang  re- 
vived. and  the  elimination  of  free  cof- 
fee. postage  stamps,  and  cable  televi- 
sion for  inmates. 

An  unidentified  rookie  police  offi- 
cer with  only  six  weeks  on  the  job  was 
fired  from  the  Prichard  Police  Depart- 
ment March  1 5 after  a stray  bullet  fired 
from  his  gun  struck  and  wounded  20- 
year-old  Sarah  Nelson  as  she  slept  in 
her  bedroom.  The  officer  said  he  heard 
a noise. 

FLORIDA  — Rockledge  Police  Offi- 
cer Darrell  Wilson  and  his  wife.Quina. 
pleaded  not  guilty  March  1 5 to  charges 
that  they  kept  their  four  children  locked 
in  a darkened  room  where  they  grew  so 
hungry  they  chewed  wooden  window 
sills  and  plaster  walls.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren are  under  age  five. 

LOUISIANA  — New  Orleans  Police 


Officer  Abreace  Darnel,  29,  has  been 
accused  of  wearing  his  uniform  off- 
duty  and  driving  a marked  police  car 
while  forcing  a college  student  to  per- 
form sex  acts.  Daniel  faces  false  im- 
prisonment and  other  charges. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Vicksburg  police  last 
month  investigated  vandalism  in  two 
integrated  churches.  The  churches  were 
damaged  and  had  Nazi  literature  strewn 
on  their  property 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Mecklenburg 
County  Sheriff  Jim  Pendergraph  on 
March  9 published  the  names  and  faces 
of  the  county’s  “10  Most  Wanted  Dead- 
beat Dads,”  who  owe  the  mother's  of 
their  children  a total  of  $2 1 3, 1 1 8.77  in 
child-support  payments.  Pendergraph 
set  up  a hotline  number  and  a reward 
fund  for  information  leading  to  arrests. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A poll  of  124 
state  representatives  taken  in  March 
found  that  105  support  a bill  that  would 
allow  people  age  21  or  older  to  carry 
concealed  weapons  as  long  as  they  had 
clean  records. 

TENNESSEE  — Kingsport  police  are 
investigating  the  deaths  of  two  women 
found  this  year  near  Interstate  81  to  see 
if  they  were  the  victims  of  a serial  killer. 
The  body  of  a 45-year-old  Indiana 
woman  was  discovered  near  Bristol  on 
Jan.  23.  The  latest  victim,  as  yet  un- 
identified, was  found  March  19. 


ILLINOIS — Federal  prosecutors  last 
month  reopened  the  case  against  Wil- 
liam Doyle,  the  first  of  1 1 members  of 
the  El  Rukns  gang  to  win  a retrial  due  to 
alleged  government  misconduct  in  their 
original  1991  trial.  Defense  attorneys 
had  argued  that  the  original  prosecu- 
tion was  tainted  because  the  U.S.  At- 
torney’s office  concealed  evidence  that 
gang  members  testifying  for  the  gov- 
ernment were  given  special  favors  while 
in  jail,  including  access  to  drugs  and 
sex.  Doyle,  described  by  prosecutors 
as  a killer,  drug  dealer  and  gang  lieu- 
tenant, was  one  of  53  El  Rukns  mem- 
bers convicted  in  the  first  round  of 
trials.  A total  of  34  have  won  new  trials 
or  had  their  sentences  shortened 

Eighteen-year-old  Steven  Pfiel  was 
ordered  held  without  bail  in  Will  County 
March  2 1 , on  charges  that  he  murdered 
his  19-year-old  brother  and  raped  his 
15-year-old  sister.  Pfiel  was  out  on 
bail  in  the  slaying  of  a 13-year-old 
Cook  County  girl  when  he  allegedly 
committed  the  latest  crimes. 

INDIANA— The  Feb.  5 death  of  Rick 
Murphy,  a 35-year-old  burglary  sus- 
pect, in  Evansville  police  custody,  was 
caused  by  a cocaine-induced  heart  at- 
tack, not  police  brutality,  according  to 
an  independent  autopsy  report  released 
March  20.  A coroner’s  report  said 
Murphy  had  five  times  the  lethal  amount 
of  cocaine  in  his  bloodstream. 

Christopher  Stevens,  22.  a convicted 
child  molester  on  probation  who  killed 
a 10-year-old  in  1993,  was  sentenced 
to  death  March  14. 

KENTUCKY  — Thirty-eight  warrants 


were  issued  in  March  by  local  and  state 
police  against  19  people  suspected  of 
dealing  crack  cocaine  and  marijuana  in 
central  Kentucky.  The  warrants  are  the 
result  of  a 10-month-long  undercover 
investigation. 

OHIO  — Mickey  Downie,  a profes- 
sional informant  who  helped  the  FBI 
bust  27  corrupt  Cleveland  police  offi- 
cers in  1991,  has  been  declared  a fugi- 
tive. FBI  agents  last  month  obtained  a 
warrant  for  Downie’s  arrest,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  him  back  to  McMinnville, 
Tenn.,  to  face  charges  that  he  misused 
his  position  as  a drug  investigator  for 
the  Warren  County,  Tenn.,  Sheriffs 
Department. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — Fred  Zain.  43.  a 
former  State  Police  chemist,  went  on 
trial  March  20  on  perjury  charges. 

WISCONSIN  — Milwaukee  police  ar- 
rested two  suspects  March  5 in  the 
slaying  of  Glendale  Police  Officer 
Ronald  Hedbany  following  a bank 
robbery  last  October.  While  police  say 
they  have  a strong  case  against  the  two 
men,  ages  24  and  26,  they  are  seeking  to 
bolster  it  by  conducting  DNA  tests  on 
hairs  found  at  the  scene,  finding  the 
murder  weapon,  and  comparing  evi- 
dence from  other  armed  robberies  to 
check  for  the  possible  involvement  of 
the  suspected  gunman. 

Without  admitting  liability,  the  City 
of  Milwaukee  has  agreed  to  pay 
$850,000  to  the  family  of  Konerak 
Sinthasomphone,  a 14-year-old  boy 
murdered  by  serial  killer  Jeffrey  Dahmer 
in  1991.  Sinthasomphone  was  found 
naked,  bleeding,  and  dazed  by  two 
police  officers,  who  returned  him  to 
Dahmer.  The  settlement  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  Common  Council. 


Plains  States 


IOWA  — Leaders  of  the  American  In- 
dian Movement  are  demanding  a Fed- 
eral grand  jury  investigation  into  the 
March  1 death  of  Kimberly  Frazier,  a 
Santee  Sioux.  Frazier,  29,  was  shot  in 
the  chest  on  her  Sioux  City  porch  by 
local  police.  The  FBI  is  investigating. 

KANSAS  — Two  men  escaped  in  late 
March  from  the  high-tech  Shawnee 
County  Jail,  bringing  to  three  the  num- 
ber of  jailbreaks  in  the  state  in  a single 
week.  Convicted  killer  Robert  Jackson, 
and  Curtis  Small,  awaiting  trial  on  drug 
charges,  are  the  first  to  escape  from  the 
Shawnee  County  Jail  since  it  opened  in 
1987.  One  of  the  other  escapes  in  late 
March,  from  the  Haskell  County  Jail, 
claimed  the  life  of  jailer  Irvin  Powell. 
48,  who  died  of  gunshot  wounds  he 
suffered  when  three  inmates  broke  out 
on  March  17. 

MINNESOTA  — A memorial  to  honor 
the  state's  peace  officers,  particularly 
those  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  is  cur- 
rently under  construction  on  the  grounds 
of  the  state  Capitol.  The  memorial’s 
design  will  include  a colonnade,  a granite 
block  with  the  inscription,  “Blessed 
are  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God."  and  a re- 
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fleeting  pool.  A smaller  memorial  built 
in  1977  at  the  Minneapoliv'St.  Paul 
Airport  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
design. 

A 14-year-old  boy  accused  of  fa- 
tally stabbing  the  4-year-old  girl  he 
was  babysitting  told  police  that  he  was 
curious  about  what  it  was  like  to  kill 
someone.  The  boy.  whose  father  is  in 
prison  in  Spam  for  drug  trafficking, 
has  reportedly  been  in  trouble  since 
the  age  of  10.  with  a rap  sheet  that 
includes  burglary,  car  theft  and  as- 
sault. 

MISSOURI  — An  ATM  machine  was 
stolen  March  10  from  the  Oak  Park 
Mall  in  Kansas  City  - the  third  success- 
ful heist  of  a cash  machine  in  the  Kan 
sas  City  area  since  November.  Police 
and  Federal  investigators  believe  the 
thieves  used  a truck  with  a winch  to  rip 
the  675-pound  machine  from  its  mount- 
ing bolts  and  drag  it  to  the  mal  1 ’s  doors, 
then  used  a hydraulic  lift  or  manual 
forklift  to  load  it  into  a getaway  vehicle. 

MONTANA  — State  Representative 
Roger  Somerville  has  introduced  a bill 
that  would  mandate  at  least  one  year  in 
prison  for  those  convicted  of  a third 
drunken  driving  offense.  The  legisla- 
tion also  calls  for  offenders  to  pay  a 10- 
percent  surcharge  on  DUI  fines,  which 
would  go  toward  tools  for  extricating 
accident  victims 

Gov.  Marc  Racicot’s  plan  to  move 
the  state  Law  Enforcement  Academy 
from  Helena  to  Bozeman  was  rejected 
March  20  by  the  House.  A site  in 
Lewiston  was  suggested  instead. 

A provision  in  a sex-offender  bill 
that  would  have  required  those  con- 
victed of  performing  homosexual  acts 
to  register  with  police  was  scrapped  by 
the  state  Senate  last  month  following 
overwhelming  criticism. 

State  officials  say  they  will  change 
the  implied  consent  advisory  form  read 
to  drivers  who  refuse  DUI  tests.  In  the 
future,  it  will  include  information  tell- 
ing drivers  how  to  contest  a license 
suspension.  Currently,  drivers  who 
refuse  a DUI  test  can  lose  their  licenses 
on  the  spot. 


ARIZONA  — Maricopa  County  Sher- 
iff Joe  Arpaio  said  March  20  that  he 
will  deploy  a posse  of  700  volunteer 
crimefighters  to  target  graffiti  van- 
dals, A recent  binge  of  graffiti  in  Phoenix 
has  included  even  police  cars  among, 
the  surfaces  defaced 

The  state's  elected  county  constables 
may  soon  become  relics  of  the  past, 
with  a committee  of  the  slate  Supreme 
Court  expected  this  month  to  consider 
whether  to  eliminate  or  modify  the  po- 
sitions. The  roughly  75  constables, 
who  carry  out  orders  of  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  courts,  argue  that  they  are 
needed  to  supplement  overworked 
sheriffs’  departments,  but  opponents 
claim  that  sheriffs’  department  can 
handle  the  work  in  less-populated  areas. 
The  Supreme  Court  committee  is 


expected  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tions by  August. 

COLORADO  — Denver’s  Operation 
Cease  Fire  last  month  resulted  in  more 
than  200  handguns  and  rifles  being 
turned  in  to  authorities.  Each  partici- 
pant received  a pair  of  athletic  shoes 
and  two  tickets  to  a Denver  Nuggets 
basketball  game 

NEW  MEXICO  — Albuquerque  Po- 
lice Chief  Joseph  Polisar  last  month 
formed  a Critical  Incident  Review  Board 
in  response  to  two  shootings  - one  fatal 
- by  police  within  a 72-hour  period 
Polisar  said  that  while  the  shootings 
were  justified,  the  panel  will  review 
such  incidents  and  determine  whether 
police  need  additional  training.  In  the 
latest  incident,  on  March  5,  a fugitive 
wanted  on  charges  of  forgery  and  as- 
saulting a peace  officer  engaged  10 
police  officers  in  a 30-minute  chase 
and  shootout  before  he  sustained  seri- 
ously wounds  and  surrendered. 

TEXAS — The  Houston  Post  reported 
last  month  that  7 1 percent  of  the  38 1 
suicides  in  Hams  County  in  1994  in- 
volved firearms  Women  used  guns  to 
commit  suicide  at  a rate  that  was  more 
than  twice  the  national  average. 

Serial  killer  Henry  Lee  Lucas  last 
month  won  a stay  of  execution  just 
hours  before  he  was  scheduled  to  die 
by  lethal  injection  March  15.  An  ap- 
peals court  ordered  Lucas’s  case  sent 
back  to  a lower  court  because  “the 
prosecution  suppressed  evidence  of 
another  suspect.”  Lucas  once  bragged 
of  murdering  hundreds  of  people,  but 
was  convicted  of  only  a dozen  killings. 

Bayou  Vista  police  officers  Greg 
Trantham,  27,  and  John  Overstreet, 
32,  were  found  not  guilty  March  28  of 
charges  that  they  killed  a stray  dog  last 


Efforts  by  the  Border  Patrol  to  stem 
the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  across  the 
U.S -Mexico  border  are  generally 
viewed  as  a success,  but  the  gains  have 
not  come  without  a price  Armed  at- 
tacks against  Border  Patrol  agents  are 
occurring  with  alarming  frequency, 
according  to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service 

The  INS,  which  oversees  the  Bor- 
der Patrol,  said  that  in  the  first  five 
months  of  fiscal  year  1995,  there  were 
71  attacks  against  patrol  agents  by 
would-be  illegal  immigrants  While 
most  of  the  incidents  involved  rocks 
being  thrown  at  agents,  an  increasing 
number  of  attacks  involve  the  use  of 
fists,  knives,  clubs  and  firearms. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  attacks 
so  far  this  year  involved  fists,  knives  or 
clubs,  compared  with  23  percent  in 
1994.  And  the  percentage  of  incidents 
involving  firearms  has  nearly  doubled 
from  14  percent  in  1994  to  24  percent 
so  far  this  year.  At  least  six  agents  have 
been  hurt,  though  none  of  the  injuries 
have  been  serious,  according  to  INS 
spokesman  Don  Mueller 

INS  has  intensified  efforts  against 
illegals  in  the  past  18  months,  particu- 
larly along  sectors  of  the  border  near 
El  Paso,  Texas,  Nogales,  Anz  , and 
San  Diego.  At  the  El  Paso  sector,  an 


year  by  using  it  for  target  practice. 
Witnesses  had  said  the  two  men  joked 
about  shooting  the  Lhasa  apso. 

UTAH  — Following  an  undercover 
operation.  11  Roy  High  School  stu- 
dents were  charged  last  month  with 
dealing  peyote,  cocaine,  and  marijuana. 

Prosecutors,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  child  advocates  are  urging 
Gov.  Mike  Leavitt  to  veto  a bill  that 
would  eliminate  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  convicted  child  molesters. 

A U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  Salt 
Lake  City  last  month  dismissed  Fed- 
eral firearms  charges  against  one  of 
Southern  California’s  most  notorious 
members  of  the  Crips  gang,  ruling  that 
he  had  been  illegally  stopped  and 
searched  by  a Utah  Highway  Patrol 
trooper  Charles  Edward  Calhoun,  31, 
of  San  Diego,  faced  up  to  10  years  for 
the  possession  of  a .45-caliber  semi- 
automatic pistol  and  a .357-caliber 
handgun  that  were  found  in  the  trunk 
of  his  rented  car.  Judge  Bruce  Jenkins 
held  that  Sgt  Paul  Mangelson's  rea- 
son for  pulling  over  Calhoun’s  car  — 
goi  ng  70  mph  i n a 65  mph  zone — to  be 
an  illegal  pretext.  In  addition,  Calhoun 
and  his  passengers,  also  members  of 
the  Crips,  refused  to  give  Mangelson 
consent  to  search  the  car.  Mangelson, 
however,  claimed  that  he  had  the  rental 
company’s  permission  to  search  and 
impound  the  vehicle 


ALASKA  — An  internal  audit  released 


A veteran  Border 
Patrol  agent  says 
a deteriorating 
economy  has 
made  Mexicans 
"more  desperate 
to  get  over  here, 
so  they're  rougher, 
and  it's  made  life 
much  more 
dangerous  for  us 
now." 

18-month-old  blockade  of  the  border 
known  as  Operation  Hold  the  Line  has 
resulted  in  thousands  of  arrests,  but 
has  also  made  patrolling  the  area  more 
dangerous.  INS  figures  show  that  ar 
rests  jumped  from  6,643  in  February 
1994  to  8,395  last  February  . Forty  of 
the  7 1 attacks  on  Border  Patrol  agents 


last  month  by  the  state  Division  of 
Family  and  Youth  Services  has  found 
that  in  7 1 percent  of  cases,  social  work- 
ers only  visited  the  homes  of  neglected 
and  abused  children  fewer  than  three 
times  a year.  The  division’s  standards 
call  for  monthly  visits. 

CALIFORNIA  — La  Habra  City  Coun- 
cilwoman  Dorothy  Rush  says  she  will 
not  be  deterred  from  her  anti-gang 
crusade  despite  the  March  19drivc-by 
shooting  of  her  home.  No  one  was  hurt 
in  the  shooting,  which  police  are  in- 
vestigating. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Lowell  Jensen 
has  permitted  the  release  of  secret 
transcripts  of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Commission's  1993  investigation  into 
allegations  that  Chief  Anthony  Ribera 
sexually,  psychologically  and  profes- 
sionally harassed  Police  Officer  Joanne 
Welsh.  Welsh  has  since  resigned  from 
the  force  and  is  suing  Ribera  in  Federal 
court.  In  his  ruling  on  Welsh's  request 
for  release  of  the  documents.  Jensen 
noted  that  ’’the  public  has  a strong 
interest  in  the  truthfulness  of  allcga 
tions  of  official  misconduct." 

A U.S.  Customs  Service  inspector 
and  an  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  agent  were  indicted  in  San 
Diego  Feb  14  on  charges  of  taking 
payoffs  to  allow  more  than  six  tons  of 
cocaine  to  enter  the  U.S.  over  a five- 
year  period.  The  cocaine  was  worth  an 
estimated  $78  million. 

A Los  Angcles-area  cigarette  smug 
gling  ring  was  broken  up  by  police  in 
mid-March.  Officials  say  the  smug- 
gling operation  cast  the  government 
$7  million  in  lost  tax  revenues,  making 
it  one  of  the  largest  ever  toppled  by  law 
enforcement. 

A report  by  the  Community  United 


occurred  in  the  El  Paso  sector. 

Samuel  Montana,  a 1 3-ycar  Border 
Patrol  veteran  whose  “beat”  covers 
an  area  of  the  El  Paso  sector  near 
Sundland  Park,  N.M..  noted  that  with 
the  Mexican  economy  deteriorating 
rapidly,  Mexicans  “arc  more  desper- 
ate to  get  over  here  now,  so  they’re 
rougher,  and  it’s  made  life  much  more 
dangerous  for  us  now  Before,  we 
patrolled  in  two-man  units,  but  now 
we’re  alone." 

The  solo  patrols  put  agents  in  greater 
danger,  they  argue,  because  border 
jumpers  usually  travel  in  groups,  often 
with  armed  guides,  known  as  “mules," 
who  are  paid  to  keep  them  safe  and  out 
of  the  sight  of  authorities.  Sabotage  is 
also  becoming  a regular  hazard  of  the 
job;  agents  say  their  vehicles  are  fre- 
quently damaged  by  boards  studded 
with  nails  or  spikes.  More  agents  are 
reporting  rock-throwing  and  sniper  fire 

Since  Operation  Hold  the  Line  was 
launched  in  September  1993,  “there’s 
been  a lot  of  time  for  those  coming  in 
illegally  to  develop  new  tactics,"  Border 
Patrol  spokesman  Doug  Mosier  told 
USA  TODAY.  “We're  starting  to  see 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  now." 

Six  hundred  agents  have  been  pressed 
into  service  in  Operation  Hard  Line, 
and  their  numbers  are  being  increased 


Against  Violence  showed  a 37-perccnt 
increase  in  anti-gay  violence  in  San 
Francisco  last  year  compared  to  1993 
The  survey,  released  in  March,  noted  a 
43-perccnt  increase  in  reports  of  anti- 
gay harassment  and  73  percent  more 
reported  threats  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment's oldest  rookie,  59-year-old 
Edward  Olivares,  resigned  in  early 
March  after  just  four  months  on  patrol . 
Olivares  said  he  couldn't  measure  up 
to  expectations. 

HAWAII  — Honolulu  Police  Depart 
ment  figures  released  March  19  say 
that  there  were  1 95  escapes  from  Oahu 
correctional  facilities  in  1994,  and  those 
escapees  committed  91  crimes.  Muny 
of  the  escapees  were  on  furloughs  and 
just  months  from  release 

IDAHO  — Four  Boise  teenagers  face 
arson  and  malicious  injury  charges  in 
connection  with  a recent  string  of  pipe- 
bombings.  Police  said  the  boys  learned 
how  to  huild  the  bombs  from  a com- 
puter bulletin  board 

The  number  of  people  in  four  south- 
west Idaho  counties  who  sought  pro- 
tection from  an  abusive  ex-spouse  or 
partner  rose  43  percent  in  the  last  year 
Twenty-percent  of  the  complaints  were 
filed  by  men. 

NEVADA  — Robert  Bayer,  the  head  of 
the  state  corrections  system,  said  last 
month  that  a new  500-inmale  prison 
would  have  to  be  built  every  year  if  the 
prison  population  continues  to  grow  ut 
its  current  rate. 

WASHINGTON  — Statistics  released 
lust  month  show  that  the  state’s  296 
schools  recorded  3,018  incidents  in- 
volving weapons  last  year 


at  other  parts  of  the  porous  bonier  as 
well.  About  1,300  agents  arc  stationed 
around  the  Nogales,  Anz..  area  A 
similar  operation  known  as  "Gate 
keeper”  is  attempting  to  close  gaps  in 
the  border  at  San  Diego 

In  February,  three  Republican 
members  of  Congress  called  on  INS  to 
assign  up  to  1 ,000  additional  agents  to 
patrol  the  San  Diego  sector.  They  want 
24-hour  coverage  by  two  agents  sta- 
tioned every  200  yards  along  a 14-milc 
stretch  of  the  border  The  Congress- 
men — Duncan  Hunter,  Randy  Cun- 
ningham and  Brian  Bilbray  — say  they 
will  push  legislation  to  force  the  change 
if  INS  doesn’t  act  first 

Such  a concentration  of  agents  might 
put  them  in  even  more  danger,  noted 
the  INS's  Mueller  “When  you  start 
lining  agents  up  right  on  the  border 
with  high-visible  presence,  they’re  most 
likely  to  be  targets,”  he  said. 
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People  & Places 


"Blues" 

project 

The  police  cruiser  used  as  a model 
for  ihc  Bluesmobile  in  the  hit  movie 
“The  Blues  Brothers"  was  the  center- 
piece  of  a display  last  month  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Expo  in  Ml. 
Prospect,  III.,  where  it  served  as  an 
eye-catching  crime-prevention  tool  for 
the  town's  Police  Department 

"It’s  kind  of  a gimmick,  but  it’s 
one  of  the  things  that  going  to  draw 
attention  to  us."  said  Officer  Bill 
Roscop 

The  town  still  draws  plenty  of  at- 
tention from  fans  of  the  1980  film 
from  as  far  away  as  Germany.  Mt 
Prospect  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
very  first  scenes  in  the  film. 

When  Joliet  Jake  Blues  (played  by 
John  Belushi)  is  picked  up  outside  of 
the  slate  prison  in  a beat-up  sedan 
driven  by  his  brother,  Klwood  (Dan 
Ayckroyd),  Jake  asks  his  brother  where 
he  got  the  wheels.  "1  bought  it  at  Ihc 
Mi  Prospect  police  auction,"  Elwood 
says.  “They  were  practically  giving 
them  away." 

Die  car  was  located  and  reclaimed 
by  Paul  CarLstedt.  the  treasurer  of  the 
Ml  Prospect  Historical  Society.  After 
searching  for  the  car  for  a ycar-and-a- 
half,  he  spotted  an  ad  last  November 
that  had  been  placed  by  a Palatine  man 
who  wanted  to  sell  the  1974  Dodge 
Monaco. 

Carlstedt  acquired  the  car  for  $850, 
then  collected  some  $2,000  in  dona- 
tions to  restore  it.  Officer  Tony  Ha- 
lachoulis,  a cur  buff,  invested  a lot  of 
time  and  elbow  grease  to ’restore  the 
car  to  its  1970’s  splendor 

"It  has  the  light  bar  across  the  top 
and  the  Mars  lights,  the  great  big  round 
ones  on  the  end  of  the  light  bar,”  said 
Carlstedt.  "It  has  a*  Motorola  radio, 
the  siren  and  the  PA  system  from  1974.” 
The  cruiser  also  has  all  the  decals  and 
markings  from  1974  and  a 12-gaugc 
Winchester  riot  shotgun  bolted  to  the 
dashboard. 

The  one  thing  it  does  not  have,  he 
said,  is  the  440-cubic-inch  high-per- 
formance engine  that  sped  Aykroyd 
and  Belushi  through  the  movie.  "This 
only  has  a 360,"  said  Carlstedt. 

The  vehicle  will  be  used  at  all  the 
department's  mall  displays  "as  a crime 
prevention/community  relations  tool,” 


said  Roscop.  It  will  also  star  in  the 
town's  1995  4th  of  July  parade,  with 
Belushi  and  Aykroyd  look-alikes  in 
the  front  seat. 

Back  on 
the  job 

Detroit  Police  Sgt  Freddie  Douglas 
was  reinstated  to  the  department  March 
9 with  most  of  his  back  pay 

Douglas,  46.  was  the  supervising 
sergeant  at  the  scene  of  the  Nov.  5, 
1992,  beating  death  of  Malice  Green 
at  the  hands  of  police.  He  was  the  only 
African-American  among  seven  offi- 
cers to  be  suspended  without  a police 
board  hearing  the  day  after  Green's 
death. 

Finding  no  evidence  that  Douglas 
was  in  a position  to  directly  observe 
any  alleged  or  described  mistreatment 
of  Green,  the  police  trial  board  found 
Douglas  guilty  on  only  two  of  the  five 
counts  he  faced  and  retroactively  pen- 
alized him  for  13  months  in  back  pay 
and  benefits. 

He  was  found  guilty  .of  failing  to 
preserve  a crime  scene  when  he  al- 
lowed officers  to  move  Green’s  car 
ahead  a few  feet  to  search  for  drugs 
underneath  it.  Felony  charges  against 
Douglas  had  been  dismissed  earlier  by 
two  judges. 

Former  police  officers  Larry  Nev- 
ers  and  Walter  Budzyn  were  found 
guilty  of  second-degree  murder  in  the 
death  of  Green,  who  suffered  a mas- 
sive seizure  after  an  encounter  with 
police  outside  a drug  house.  At  the 
1993  trial,  jurors  found  that  police  had 
beaten  Green  to  death  with  flashlights. 

Officer  Robert  Lessnau  was  ac- 
quitted of  assault  with  intent  to  do 
great  bodily  harm  and  was  restored  to 
duly.  He  subsequently  won  a $437,500 
settlement  in  a defamation  suit  against 
the  city. 

End  of 
an  earful 

Gerald  S.  Arenberg,  long  one  of 
law  enforcement's  most  colorful, 
controversial  and  oft-quoted  person- 
alities, retired  last  month  as  executive 
director  of  the  11,000-member  Na- 
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Richmond  PD's  Oliver  twist 

Chief  can't  resist  a law  enforcement  challenge 


Pasadena,  Calif.,  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Oliver,  who  is  heading  east  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  this  month  to  be- 
come chief  of  the  Virginia  capital’s 
670-officer  Police  Department,  said 
he  hopes  to  transform  the  agency 
into  a "bright  light  in  the  commu- 
nity policing  area  — one  geared  to 
the  style  and  business  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Oliver,  who  is  to  be  sworn  in 
May  1,  will  succeed  Col.  Marty 
Tapscott,  who  retired  this  month 
after  nearly  six  years  as  chief. 

Oliver,  48,  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  that  he  plans  to  instill 
community  policing  throughout  the 
Richmond  Police  Department.  "It 
needs  to  be  pervasive,"  he  said.  "It 
is  the  style  in  which  we’ll  do  busi- 
ness. I’ll  stress  the  ‘unity’  in  com- 
munity policing  and  use  it  as  part  of 
a more  focused  effort  to  solve  crime 
problems  ” 

Richmond,  where  the  murder  rate 
is  among  the  highest  in  the  nation, 
will  present  a formidable  challenge 
for  Oliver,  who  said  he  was  at  first 
hesitant  to  take  the  job.  "But  I grew 
warmer  to  the  idea  once  I learned 
about  its  resources  and  traditions. 
There’s  a lot  of  potential  there  to 


Chief  Jerry  Oliver 

Seeing  an  agency's  potential 


change  things  and  turns  things  around," 
he  said. 

A native  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Oliver, 
48,  is  a Vietnam  War  veteran  who 
joined  the  Phoenix  Police  Department 
following  his  discharge  from  the  Navy 
in  1970.  During  a 20-year  career  in 
Phoenixx  he  rose  through  the  ranks 
from  fool  patrol  to  assistant  police 


chief.  He  retired  from  the  depart- 
ment to  became  director  of  the 
Memphis,  Term.,  Office  of  Drug 
Policy.  His  appointment  as  Pasad- 
ena police  chief  in  1991  marked  the 
first  time  in  60  years  that  an  outsider 
had  been  selected  to  lead  the  220- 
officer  agency. 

Oliver  cited  a number  of  achieve- 
ments during  his  tenure  in  Pasad- 
ena, including  the  the  implementa- 
tion of  community  policing,  the 
creation  of  a citizens’  police  acad- 
emy that  has  graduated  nearly  180 
residents  and  business  leaders,  and 
the  establishment  of  closer  ties  be- 
tween residents  and  police. 

Oliver  also  pointed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Pasadena  Police 
Foundation,  a partnership  between 
the  Police  Department  and  the  city’s 
business  community  that  provides 
financial  support  for  police  techno- 
logical and  training  programs.  He  is 
also  the  founder  of  a mentoring 
program  called  the  "Special  Friends 
Project,"  which  tries  to  build  self- 
esteem among  young  black  males 
and  prevent  teen-age  pregnancies 
and  drug  abuse,  and  which  has  be- 
come a model  for  similar  programs 
nationwide 


tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
which  he  helped  found  nearly  10  years 
ago  as  a direct  challenge  and  counter- 
point to  the  older  and  larger  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  65-year-old  Arenberg,  who  also 
headed  the  American  Federation  of 
Police,  which  claims  a membership  of 
100,000,  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  he  stepped  down  March  21  for 
health  reasons,  ending  a career  that  has 
spanned  45  years.  "I  just  decided  it 
was  time  for  me  to  have  a little  time  to 
spend  without  the  aggravation  that  goes 
with  this  job,”  he  said. 

Arenberg,  who  said  he  is  suffering 
Irom  diabetes,  wants  to  "write  a lot, 
relax  and  enjoy  life  " But  he  will 
continue  to  drop  by  the  offices  of  the 
two  groups,  which  are  headquartered 
in  Miami  in  the  same  building  that 
houses  his  pet  project,  the  American 


Police  Hail  of  Fame  and  Museum. 

Arenberg  started  his  affiliation  with 
the  federation  in  1961,  when  he  came 
to  Miami  to  run  the  museum.  He  was 
instrumental  in  constructing  the  Hall 
of  Fame’s  Wall  of  Honor,  which 
commemorates  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers killed  in  the  line  of  duty  since 
1960  and  is  one  of  the  first  such 
memorials  ever  built  in  the  nation. 

The  Illinois  native  began  his  law 
enforcement  career  in  1950  as  a Cook 
County,  111.,  sheriffs  deputy.  He  moved 
on  to  become  an  officer  with  the  Golf. 
III.,  Police  Department,  then  became 
acting  chief  of  the  tiny  department  in 
1959  He  moved  to  Miami  in  1960. 

In  1984,  Arenberg  founded  the 
NACOP.  sparking  a long-running  ri- 
valry with  the  IACP,  which  he  has 
charged  with  squandering  its  mem- 
bers' contributions.  “What  we  offered 


was  a more  extensive  program  than 
IACP,  and  it  attracted  a lot  of  police 
chiefs,”  he  said.  "It  has  grown  stead- 
ily. No  one  had  ever  challenged  them 
before,  but  I’m  very  happy  I can  step 
away  from  that  situation.” 

Arenberg  said  he  is  most  proud  of 
his  role  in  winning  Congressional 
passage  of  a $100,000  Federal  death 
benefit  for  the  survivors  of  slain  police 
officers.  He  is  also  proud  of  the  facility 
housing  the  organizations  ^nd  museum, 
which  was  constructed  in  1990,  "and 
will  hopefully  stand  long  after  I’m 
gone.” 

Morton  Feldman,  a former  Brow- 
ard County  sheriff  s official  who  is 
executive  vice  president  of  the  NA- 
COP, and  Donna  Shepherd,  an  NACOP 
administrator,  will  run  the  organiza- 
tions until  permanent  successors  are 
named,  Arenberg  said. 
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Two  views  of  unfairness . 


Disciplinary  differences  divide  Dallas  PD 


Police  union  leaders  in  Dallas  are 
charging  that  an  incident  in  which  a 
black  former  deputy  chief  was  de- 
moted for  his  role  in  fixing  an  accident 
report  — and  who  then  resigned  in 
protest — is  evidence  that  disparities  in 
disciplinary  procedures  exist  for  both 
white  and  minority,  as  well  as  high- 
and  low-ranking  officers. 

The  issue  came  to  a head  last  month 
following  the  resignation  of  Deputy 
Chief  Granver  Tolliver,  who  quit  March 
10  after  being  demoted  by  Chief  Ben 
Click  for  insubordination  following 
his  refusal  to  submit  to  a polygraph 
test.  The  test  was  to  be  administered  as 
Tolliver,  34,  was  being  questioned  about 
his  role  in  allegedly  altering  a traffic 
accident  report. 

Sgt.  Jim  Chandler,  a police  spokes- 
man, told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
the  controversy  began  with  a March 
1994  traffic  accident  involving  the 
brother-in-law  of  Assistant  Chief  Ter- 
rell Bolton.  “It  appears  that  the  brother- 
in-law  contacted  the  assistant  chief, 
who  told  him  he  needed  to  talk  to  the 
officer's  supervisor  if  there  was  a 
problem  with  the  accident  report,  and 


referred  him  to  Chief  Tolliver,  who 
was  the  supervisor  over  the  officer  at 
the  scene. 

“For  whatever  reason  — and  we 
don’t  know  why,  even  today  — the 
deputy  chief  instructed  a rookie  offi- 
cer to  change  the  accident  report  In 
fact,  a new  accident  report  was  made 
which  completely  changed  the  out- 
come of  the  investigation  — and  even 
changed  the  direction  that  the  car  was 
traveling.” 

Shortly  after  the  incident,  the  offi- 
cer who  took  the  accident  report  re- 
signed. Later,  said  Chandler,  “it  came 
to  the  officer's  attention  that  a new 
accident  report  had  been  made,  one 
that  contradicted  the  original.  So  this 
ex-officer  went  to  Internal  Affairs  and 
filed  a complaint.” 

An  Internal  Affairs  investigation 
determined  that  the  original  report  had 
been  incorrectly  prepared.  But  the 
changes  were  not  made  in  accordance 
with  departmental  procedures,  which 
require  that  changes  or  corrections  are 
to  be  made  in  a supplement  attached  to 
the  original  report.  Chandler  said.  At 
the  same  time,  he  added.  Tolliver  came 


under  criticism  from  other  deputy  chiefs 
who  alleged  that  he  verbally  abused 
and  mistreated  them.  The  case  was 
turned  over  to  a Dallas  County  grand 
jury,  which  declined  to  indict  Tolliver. 

Click  ordered  Tolliver  to  take  a 
polygraph  test,  in  accordance  with 
departmental  guidelines  concerning 
internal  investigations  into  miscon- 
duct. Tolliver  refused  and  was  charged 
with  insubordination.  He  was  demoted 
to  his  former  rank  of  lieutenant  “be- 
cause of  all  the  charges  sustained  against 
him,"  said  Chandler.  He  balked,  and 
quit  the  department. 

Tolliver  is  said  to  be  considering 
legal  action  against  the  department. 
His  attorney,  Cheryl  Wattley,  was 
unavailable  for  comment. 

The  incident  has  once  again  in- 
flamed racial  tensions  in  the  Dallas 
Police  Department,  with  both  black 
and  white  officers  charging  that  disci- 
pline is  not  meted  out  fairly.  “There's 
disparity  in  discipline  when  it  comes 
to  Anglo  officers  and  African-Ameri- 
can police  officers  in  the  Dallas  Police 
Department.”  asserted  Det.  Perco 
Henson,  president  of  the  400-member 


Police  over-response  in 
NYC  seen  creating  chaos 


An  internal  investigation  by  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  has 
concluded  that  an  over-response  by  of- 
ficers can  turn  an  emergency  situation 
into  chaos  and  leave  members  of  the 
public  forced  to  take  a backseat  while 
police  come  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow 
officers  first. 

The  58-page  study  offered  guide- 
lines specifying  how  far  officers  should 
travel  on  emergency  calls  and  sug- 
gested that  thejob  classification,  train- 
ing and  pay  for  radio  dispatchers  — 
civilians  who  guide  police  through 
disorder  — be  increased. 

The  study  focused  primarily  on  a 
wild  shootout  in  Queens  on  Dec  18 
that  left  three  people  dead  and  four 
wounded,  including  two  officers.  Wen 
Ping  Hsu  went  to  see  his  former  land- 
lady at  a restaurant  and  opened  fire. 

One  bystander,  Lakhraj  Dalipram, 
was  accidentally  shot  and  killed  by 
what  was  later  determined  to  be  a stray 
police  bullet.  Before  the  incident  was 
over,  police  fired  240  rounds  — the 
highest  number  ever  recorded  in  a 


single  incident. 

Never  before,  said  police  officials, 
has  so  much  scrutiny  been  devoted  to 
an  incident  in  which  no  misconduct 
was  alleged.  All  but  two  of  the  67 
officers  who  responded  to  the  scene 
were  interviewed. 

While  praising  the  bravery  of  the 
officers  involved  in  the  shootout,  the 
study  went  on  to  say  that  some  re- 
sponders put  the  well-being  of  their 
fellow  officers  before  that  of  civilians. 

In  one  instance,  the  report  said, 
police  left  Shelley  Yin  dying  on  the 
floor  of  the  restaurant  after  she  was 
shot  by  Hsu  and  raced  to  the  scene  of 
the  shootout  because  they  thought  other 
officers  were  in  danger.  An  error  by  a 
dispatcher  led  them  to  believe  that 
help  for  Yin  was  on  the  way.  The 
report  concluded  that  police  should 
have  stayed  with  Yin  until  emergency 
medical  assistance  arrived  or  taken  her 
to  a hospital  themselves. 

The  report  found  that  when  officers 
receive  a “10-13”  — a call  for  an 
officer  needing  assistance  — they  often 


race  wildly  to  the  scene  even  if  they  are 
already  involved  in  other  incidents. 
The  report  cited  the  example  of  two  of- 
ficers who  drove  at  high  speed  to  the 
Queens  shootout  even  though  they  had 
a burglary  suspect  in  the  back  seat. 

The  torrent  of  officers  eager  to 
assist  can  turn  an  emergency  scene 
into  pandemonium.  “These  types  of 
jobs  — so-called  ‘big  jobs’  — get  an 
emotional  and  uncontrolled  response 
from  well-meaning  police  officers,” 
said  Deputy  Chief  Patrick  Harnett,  who 
led  the  team  that  conducted  the  study. 

But,  said  Harnett,  “you  need  a 
controlled  response,  a disciplined  re- 
sponse. For  us  this  means  training.” 

The  report  also  looked  at  a January 
incident  in  which  an  accidental  dis- 
charge from  an  officer’s  holstered  semi- 
automatic handgun  touched  off  a panic 
inside  a busy  subway  station.  Reports 
of  police  officers  shot,  civilians  shot, 
and  a gunman  on  the  loose  led  to  pas- 
sengers dropping  to  the  floor  of  the 
subway  car  as  police  with  weapons 
drawn  ran  by  through  the  station. 


Public/private  partnership  gives 
a boost  to  LAPD  computer  capability 


The  addition  of  dozens  of  new 
computers  to  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  over  the  next  few  months 
will  go  a long  way  toward  updating  the 
agency’s  record-keeping  system  and 
making  it  a paperless  department. 

The  computers  were  underwritten 
by  Mayor  Richard  Riordan's  Alliance 
for  a Safer  L.A.  The  group,  which 
consists  of  civic  and  business  leaders, 
believes  that  it  can  raise  $ 15  million  by 
the  summer  to  purchase  1,700  com- 
puter workstations,  as  well  as  elec- 
tronic mail  and  voice-mail  equipment. 

The  West  Valley  Division  in  Re- 
seda was  the  first  station  to  receive  the 
computers.  Thirty  units  have  already 
been  installed,  with  another  30  ex- 
pected to  be  on  line  within  the  next  two 


months.  West  Valley  was  chosen  to 
kick  off  the  computerization  program 
because  several  of  its  officers  are 
computer  experts. 

The  Foothill  Division,  in  the  east 
San  Fernando  Valley,  will  receive  the 
next  delivery  of  computers,  followed 
by  the  Southwest,  77th  Street  and 
Hollywood  divisions. 

The  modernization  of  the  depart- 
ment’s record-keeping  practices  is  ex- 
pected to  save  about  640,000  hours 
annually — or  the  equivalent  of 368  of- 
ficers. “The  chief  wants  to  get  more 
police  officers  on  the  street  and  this 
will  do  it,"  said  Capt.  Val  Paniccia, 
commanding  officer  of  the  West  Val- 
ley Division. 

The  computers  will  eventually  store 


a wide  variety  of  information.  Crime 
reports,  which  now  have  to  be  hand- 
delivered  to  other  parts  of  the  depart- 
ment, will  be  immediately  accessible. 
Electronic  mail  will  allow  detectives 
to  hold  case  meetings  without  bringing 
file  material. 

Video  conferencing  equipment, 
bought  with  a $3,000  donation  from 
Los  Angeles  Councilwoman  Laura 
Chick’s  office,  will  let  detectives  to 
review  cases  with  city  and  county 
prosecutors  while  sitting  at  their  desks 

Even  as  the  technology  of  the  LAPD 
is  being  upgraded,  however,  a limited 
facilities  budget  has  forced  the  depart- 
ment to  install  some  of  the  new  equip- 
ment in  spaces  that  were  formerly  bath- 
rooms and  shower  stalls. 


Texas  Peace  Officers  Association,  which 
represents  minority  officers. 

Henson  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  Tolliver,  a 14-year  veteran  who 
was  considered  a rising  star  among 
minority  officers,  was  the  target  of  a 
vendetta  by  both  the  medja  and  jealous 
colleagues  on  the  command  staff.  He 
said  Tolliver's  aggressive  style  and  his 
insistence  that  officers  refrain  from 
conducting  illegal  searches  and  har- 
assing residents  of  minority  neighbor- 
hoods earned  him  the  animosity  of 
many  white  officers. 

Henson  said  blacks  make  up  18 
percent  of  the  Dallas  police  force,  but 
represent  50  to  65  percent  of  its  disci- 
plinary, suspension  and  attrition  rates 
— proof,  he  said,  of  “a  systematic 
pattern  to  eliminate  African-Ameri- 
can officers  from  the  Police  Depart- 
ment.” 

Officer  Glenn  White,  president  of 
the  2,220-member  Dallas  Police  Asso- 
ciation, told  LEN  that  there  are  dis- 
parities in  the  way  discipline  is  meted 
out  in  the  department,  but  they're  not 
racially  motivated.  White  said  any 
officer  who  refuses  to  take  a polygraph 
is  fired,  not  given  a demotion  — as 
Tolliver  received. 

“That's  the  main  gripe  we  have 
had,”  White  said.  “We  get  treated  one 
way  and  I guess  the  command  staff 
gets  treated  another  When  we  are  given 
a direct  order  by  the  chief  to  take  a 
polygraph,  you  have  a choice:  take  it  or 
you  get  charged  with  insubordination 
and  terminated.  And  that  was  not  the 
case  here.” 

As  evidence  that  different  codes  of 
discipline  exist  for  superiors  and  sub- 
ordinates, both  Henson  and  White 
pointed  to  a recent  case  involving  two 
high-ranking  officers  — Executive 
Assistant  Willard  Rollins  and  Deputy 
Chief  Richard  Hatler  — who  had  been 


accused  by  two  undercover  narcotics 
agents  of  endangering  them  during  a 
1988  drug  investigation.  The  agents 
were  transferred  out  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Division  and  returned  to  patrol 
duty,  and  then  later  sued  the  dcpiirt- 
ment. 

A judge  recently  awarded  $2  mil- 
lion in  damages  to  the  officers,  who 
have  since  left  the  department,  and 
ordered  Rollins  and  Hatler  to  pay 
punitive  damages  and  attorneys’  fees. 
No  internal  investigation  into  the  charges 
was  ever  conducted  by  the  department, 
so  Rollins  and  Hatler,  who  remain  on 
the  command  staff,  were  never  charged 
with  wrongdoing.  Click  said  last  month 
he  was  reviewing  the  case. 

“Tolliver’s  case  was  pursued  with 
so  much  vigor  that  he's  already  out  of 
the  system,”  said  Henson.  “Now  you 
have  two  chiefs  who  are  costing  the 
city  millions  of  dollars,  they’re  still 
there,  and  there  has  been  no  internal 
investigation.  We  know  this  did  not 
occur  under  Chief  Click. ..but  it’s  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  request  an  investi- 
gation to  eliminate  the  perception  that 
there  was  some  wrongdoing.” 

“As  a police  officer  on  (he  street 
everyday,  I’m  held  to  a lot  higher 
standard  of  accountability  than  I hear 
some  of  these  chiefs  upstairs  are  being 
held  to.  That's  a fact,  and  that’s  what 
annoys  a lot  of  officers,”  added  White. 

White  said  former  chiefs  Mack  Vines 
and  William  Rathbum,  failed  to  ade- 
quately investigate  the  1988  case, 
leaving  it  for  Click  to  sort  out.  “I  don’t 
agree  with  the  argument  that  Tolliver 
was  treated  differently  because  he  was 
black  and  the  other  two  were  treated 
differently  because  they  were  white,” 
White  said.  “I  think  Chief  Vines  and 
Chief  Rathbum  dropped  the  ball  on 
that  situation,  and  Chief  Click  was  left 
with  it.” 


Insurance  bias 
against  abused 
women  targeted 


A committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners  is 
drafting  model  legislation  in  an  effort 
to  thwart  the  insurance  industry 's  prac- 
tice of  routinely  denying  coverage  to 
abused  women. 

The  practice  came  to  the  attention 
of  Washington  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner Deborah  Senn  when  she 
learned  of  the  case  of  a 25-year-old 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  woman  who  was  denied 
health,  life,  and  mortgage  disability 
insurance  last  year. 

Prompted  to  look  into  the  practice 
of  companies  in  her  own  state,  Senn 
found  subtle  but  discernible  discrimi- 
nation. Other  excuses,  like  alcohol- 
ism, were  being  used,  she  said. 

In  other  states  the  discrimination 
was  so  flagrant,  said  Senn,  that  one 
company  used  the  excuse  that  insuring 
battered  wives  would  provide  a moti- 
vation for  murder  by  their  spouses. 

A refusal  to  provide  coverage  for 
abused  women  tends  to  discourage 
them  from  reporting  and  documenting 
abuse,  said  Terry  Fromson,  an  attor- 
ney with  the  Women’s  Law  Project  in 
Philadelphia  who  is  representing  the 
Carlisle  woman. 

Fromson,  who  testified  before  the 


committee,  told  The  New  York  Times 
that  if  “victims  have  to  come  forward 
at  the  risk  of  losing  their  life  insurance 
they  won’t  come  forward,” 

In  addition  to  the  model  legisla- 
tion, which  is  expected  to  be  approved 
in  June  and  sent  on  to  the  full  associa- 
tion, two  bills  were  recently  intro- 
duced in  Congress  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation against  abuse  victims. 

“Domestic  violence  is  not  a dis- 
ease or  a pre-existing  condition,"  said 
Representative  Rony  Wyden,  an  Ore- 
gon Democrat  who  is  the  bill’s  chief 
sponsor  in  the  House.  “What  about 
stabbings  or  muggings  - are  they  going 
to  call  this  a pre-existing  condition?" 

Senn  expects  the  committee's  model 
legislation  to  cany  some  weight  when 
it  reaches  state  legislatures.  It  will 
have  already  gone  through  a hearing 
process,  she  said,  and  has  had  the 
industry  testifying  on  it. 

The  State  Farm  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Bloomington,  111.,  is  one  of  the 
companies  that  has  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  issue.  While  it  has  changed  its 
policy  of  not  providing  life  insurance 
for  a woman  who  lived  with  a past 
abuser,  it  still  uses  domestic  violence 
as  a criterion  for  medical  coverage 
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Sex  offenders  slip  through 
the  net  in  New  Hampshire 


More  than  half  of  the  sex  offenders 
released  from  New  Hampshire  prisons 
in  1993and  1994  failed  toregister  with 
local  authorities  as  required  by  state 
law,  according  to  statistics  released 
last  month  by  the  State  Police. 

As  of  mid-March,  only  216  of  the 
472  offenders  released  from  jail  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  had  complied 
with  the  law  requiring  them  to  register 
with  local  authorities  in  the  towas  where 
they  settle.  The  situation  has  improved 
somewhat  since  news  reports  publi- 
cized the  situation,  according  to  Wendy 
Howard,  a State  Police  employee  who 
manages  the  data  base  that  keeps  track 
of  sex -offender  registrations. 

Howard  said  that  convicted  sex 
offenders  are  required  to  register  un- 
der provisions  of  two  laws  enacted 
within  the  past  three  years.  The  first, 
approved  in  1992,  requires  that  those 
convicted  of  aggravated  felonious  sexual 
assault  and  felonious  sexual  assault 
register  each  year  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Those  convicted  of  one  felony 
and  one  misdemeanor  count  of  sexual 
assault  are  required  to  register  for  10 
years,  she  said. 

In  1994,  a law  went  into  effect  that 
requires  all  sex  offenders  who  were 
serving  sentences  as  of  Jan.  1, 1988,  to 
register  with  local  police  and  sheriffs' 
departments. 

Offenders  have  30  days  to  comply, 
and  failure  to  do  so  could  result  in  their 
being  charged  with  a misdemeanor  “if 
we  can  find  them,"  Howard  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Address  changes 


must  be  reported  within  10  days  of  the 
move  — both  to  authorities  where  the 
offender  formerly  lived  and  those  in 
jurisdiction  he  is  moving  to,  she  added . 

“The  notifications  are  going  out  to 
the  individuals  telling  them  that  they 
need  to  register,  but  they’re  not  show- 
ing up  at  their  local  police  depart- 
ment," said  Howard,  who  added  that 
some  offenders  are  apparently  unaware 
of  the  re-registration  requirements. 

Offenders  are  informed  of  the  re- 
quirement through  probation,  parole 
or  correctional  officers.  Copies  of  the 
notice  arc  sent  to  the  State  Police  and 
to  the  jurisdiction  where  the  offender 
plans  to  reside.  The  Slate  Police  also 
notifies  local  officials,  Howard  said. 
“So  the  local  police  departments  arc 
notified  twice  that  an  individual  should 
be  showing  up  at  their  agency.  Then 
it's  up  to  the  police  department  after 
30  days  to  go  get  them.” 

Some  of  those  convicted  prior  to 
1 988  may  be  unaware  of  the  law  passed 
last  year  requiring  that  they  register, 
Howard  said.  Earlier  this  year,  State 
Police  and  correctional  officials  put 
together  a mass  mailing  to  contact  an 
estimated  800  released  offenders  af- 
fected by  the  law,  notifying  them  of 
the  requirement. 

“We  also  notified  the  local  police 
departments  of  the  mass  mailing  and 
of  the  individuals  that  should  have 
shown  up  from  their  jurisdiction," 
said  Howard.  “Registrations  have  been 
coming  in  pretty  heavily  from  that 
mailing." 


But  some  police  departments  are 
apparently  unsure  of  their  role  in  the 
enforcing  the  provisions,  she  added. 
“We’ve  had  maybe  half  a dozen  local 
police  departments  call  us  to  ask  whether 
it’s  their  responsibil  ity  to  go  after  these 
people.  We  tell  them  yes,  and  they  go 
get  them.  Compliance  with  that,  as  far 
as  the  local  departments  going  to  get 
them,  is  very  low.” 

The  Berlin  Police  Department  was 
the  agency  with  the  highest  number  of 
released  offenders  in  its  jurisdiction 
who  had  failed  to  register,  with  10, 
according  to  Howard.  But  a Berlin 
police  official  said  that  since  the  statis- 
tics were  released  last  month,  several 
stragglers  have  complied. 

“Since  those  stats  were  released, 
the  great  majority  have  come  forward 
and  complied,”  said  Capt.  Barney 
Valliere  of  the  Berlin  PD’s  detective 
division.  “A  couple  of  people  listed  as 
not  having  signed  up  are  still  in  prison, 
so  it’s  very  difficult  for  them  to  sign 
up.  A few  people  who  move  out  of 
town  — unless  the  State  Police  are 
notified  they’ve  moved  — go  on  the  list 
as  not  having  signed  up." 

Valliere  said  the  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
provisions  to  track  offenders  who  leave 
the  state.  "Once  they  leave,  there's  no 
follow-up  if  they  move  to  another  state. 
If  all  of  the  states  had  the  same  type  of 
procedure,  they'd  have  to  sign  up 
wherever  they  took  up  residence. 
Uniformity  from  state  to  state  would 
correct  some  of  these  problems.” 


Use-of-force,  citizen  review 
issues  get  Phoenix  once-over 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Chief  Garrett  indicated  that  the  depart- 
ment supported  the  measures. 

Barry  Starr,  a former  Phoenix  po- 
lice officer  who  chaired  the  ad  hoc 
committee,  said  the  group  had  dis- 
cussed the  formation  of  a citizen  re- 
view board  but  rejected  the  idea.  “We 
think  citizens  should  be  involved  in 
the  process,  but  we  don't  think  they 
should  totally  control  the  process.  Police 
officers,  with  civilian  support,  ought 
to  be  able  to  look  at  these  issues  fairly," 
he  said. 

But  the  issue  of  citizen  review  is 
not  off  the  table  yet,  according  to 
Mancopa  County  Supervisor  Mary  Rose 
Wilcox,  a former  City  Councilwoman 
who  heads  the  Coalition  for  Improved 
Community  Relations,  which  is  push- 
ing for  wider  police  reforms.  She  said 
the  group  wanted  a total  ban  on  the 
carotid  hold  and  may  try  to  put  the 
review  board  issue  before  the  public  in 
a referendum  next  October. 

“We’re  very  willing  to  look  at 
everything  from  a full  civilian  review 
board  to  one  that  includes  officers,  but 
we  do  feel  that  it  should  have  inde- 
pendent subpoena  and  investigative 
powers,”  she  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “Citizens  need  to  be  assured 
when  incidents  occur  with  any  indica- 
tion of  excessive  force  that  there's  a 
fair  review.  That  holds  for  both  the 
community  and  officers." 

Wilcox  said  council-approved 
changes  do  not  go  far  enough  to  ad- 
dress “the  community  credibility 
problem"  created  by  usc-of-force  is- 
sues. The  board’s  work  is  conducted 
“internally,  within  the  Police  Depart- 
ment," she  said,  making  it  little  more 


than  a rubber  stamp. 

Mike  Petchel,  president  of  the  1. 700- 
member  Phoenix  Law  Enforcement 
Association,  accused  Wilcox’s  group 
of  political  pandering  and  said  the 
department's  efforts  to  placate  its  crit- 
ics were  being  sabotaged  by  the  group’s 
demand  for  an  independent  citizen 
review  board.  “In  my  opinion,  it’s  just 
out-and-out  neighborhood  politics  with 
one  political  group  trying  to  upstage 
the  other,"  he  told  LEN. 

Petchel  said  the  situation  has  been 
exacerbated  by  a Jan.  30  incident  when 
police  killed  known  gang  member  Rudy 
Buchanan  Jr.,  shooting  him  more  than 
30  times  after  he  ignored  orders  to 
drop  his  shotgun  and  fired  it  at  offi- 
cers. Petchel  charged  that  the  coalition 
sought  to  inflame  tensions  by  portray- 
ing Buchanan,  whose  mother  works  as 


Wilcox's  office  manager,  as  a martyr. 

“This  has  really  angered  police 
officers  because  [Wilcox]  has  chosen 
to  defend  an  armed,  PCP-smoking, 
shotgun-wielding,  shooting-at-the- 
police  gang  member  instead  of  the 
police  officers  who  risked  their  lives  to 
take  him  into  custody,"  Petchel  told 
LEN. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  coalition 
notified  Mayor  Rimsza  that  it  would 
no  longer  discuss  the  tense  situation  in 
Phoenix  with  city  officials  until  the 
Police  Department  ends  its  stepped-up 
enforcement  operation  against  gangs. 
The  operation,  which  Petchel  said  had 
resulted  in  over  70  arrests  so  far,  was 
prompted  by  at  least  20  sniping  inci- 
dents targeting  officers  in  the  past 
seven  months.  "They’ve  set  us  up  to 
be  the  bad  guys,”  Petchel  said. 


Is  your  kid  using 
drugs  ? $20  will  tell 


fessionals,  however,  object  strongly 
to  the  invasion  of  privacy  implicit  in 
such  a method.  “Kids  should  have  a 
right  to  their  own  thing  in  their  own 
room,"  said  Victor  Holland,  a sen- 
ior at  Stuyvesant  High  School  in 


A simple  $20  kit  is  now  all  a 
parent  needs  to  check  whether  a 
child  is  using  illicit  drugs. 

The  “DrugAIert"  system,  cre- 
ated by  Barringer  Technologies  in 
New  Providence,  NJ.,  provides  a 
moist  “swipe"  which 
can  be  drawn  across  a 
youngster’s  clothes, 
car,  desk  or  other  pos- 
sessions in  a search  for 
traces  of  illegal  drugs. 

The  swipe  Ls  then  placed 
in  a provided  envelope 
and  sent  back  to  the 
company  for  testing. 

If  traces  of  illegal 
drugs  are  detected,  the 
company  will  provide 
“helpful  booklets  pre- 
pared by  government 
sources"  to  parents. 

The  swipe  can  pick 
up  trace  amounts  of  Collecting  traces  of  illegal  drugs  with  a 
cocaine,  heroin,  pre-moistened  DrugAIert  pad. 
methamphetamine,  


V 


LSD,  PCP,  marijuana,  and  deriva- 
tives. 

According  to  the  company,  the 
technology  used  in  DrugAIert  has 
been  used  for  years  by  the  FBI  and 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

The  kit,  which  was  unveiled  in 
March,  has  been  praised  by  drug  ad- 
diction counselors  who  contend  that 
the  strong  evidence  provided  by  Drug- 
Alert  could  be  used  to  provoke  a 
needed  confrontation  between  par- 
ents and  juvenile  drug  users,  who 
are  often  in  denial. 

Teen-agers  and  mental  health  pro- 


New  York. 

“I  agree  with  the  kids,”  said  Ar- 
lene Kramer  Richards,  a psycholo- 
gist. “It  sounds  like  a horrible  inva- 
sion of  privacy.” 

For  police  agencies,  the  same 
company  has  launched  the  Ionscan 
drug  and  explosives  detector,  which 
can  detect  and  analyze  trace  amounts 
of  30  different  substances  on  a vari- 
ety of  surfaces.  The  samples  are 
then  transferred  to  a filter  where  a 
positive  readout  results  in  an  au- 
dible alarm  and  generates  an  LED 
readout  within  seconds. 


Maryland  SP  under 
Federal  scrutiny  for 
sex-harassment  charge 


Allegations  by  female  Maryland 
State  Police  troopers  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  a sexual  harassment  cam- 
paign are  being  investigated  by  Fed- 
eral authorities,  and  the  probe  could 
lead  to  Federal  monitoring  of  the 
agency’s  practices  with  regard  to  hir- 
ing, promotions  and  training. 

The  investigation  was  ordered  by 
the  Justice  Department  after  two  multi- 
million lawsuits  were  filed  last  year, 
claiming  that  the  female  troopers  were 
subjected  to  ridicule,  unwanted  sexual 
advances,  and  insults.  They  claim  they 
were  also  forced  to  endure  displays  of 
pornographic  material  and  were  de- 


CALEA  salutes  3-time  winners 


The  total  number  of  certified  law 
enforcement  agencies  rose  to  350  fol- 
lowing last  month’s  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies,  at  which  27 
agencies  were  accredited  or  reaccredited, 
including  four  that  earned  the  corn- 
misson’s  stamp  of  approval  for  the 
third  time. 

Fifteen  of  the  agencies  earned  ac- 
creditation for  the  first  time  during  the 
meeting  held  March  24-26  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  With  the  latest  round  of  cer- 
tifications, Florida  leads  the  nation  in 
accredited  law  enforcement  agencies, 
with  40,  followed  by  Ohio,  with  34; 
Illinois,  with  28,  and  Virginia,  with  24 


The  newly  accredited  agencies 
included  police  departments  in  Nor- 
walk, Conn.;  Palm  Beach  Gardens, 
Fla.;  Royal  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Home- 
wood,  111.;  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Corval- 
lis, Ore.;  Lower  Allen  Township,  Pa.; 
Greenville.  S.C.;  Collierville,  Tenn., 
and  Tyler.  Texas. 

County  and  state  agencies  that  won 
accreditation  included  the  Marin  County, 
Fla.,  Sheriffs  Office;  the  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  Park  District  Ranger 
Division,  and  the  North  Carolina  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Two  campus 
police  agencies  — the  Northern  Ari- 
zona University  Police  Department  and 
the  Middle  Tennessee  Stale  Univer- 


sity Department  of  Public  Safety  — 
also  were  accredited. 

Reaccredited  agencies  included 
police  departments  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.;  Waycross,  Ga.;  Manchester,  NJL; 
Albuquerque.  N.M.;  Scarsdale,  N.Y.; 
Dublin,  Ohio;  Milford,  Ohio;  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  and  Lynchburg,  Va  , as 
well  as  sheriff  s departments  in  Lee 
County,  Fla.,  Elkhart  County,  Ind., 
and  Alexandria,  Va. 

It  was  the  third  time  that  the  agen- 
cies in  Waycross,  Ga.;  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  Elkhart  County.  Ind.,  and  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  have  earned  accredita- 
tion, according  to  Margaret  J.  Levine, 
associate  director  of  CALEA. 


med  promotions  and  choice  assign- 
ments. 

The  allegations  have  been  denied 
by  male  troopers  named  in  the  suit. 

State  Police  Supt.  David  B.  Mitch- 
ell, who  took  command  in  January, 
said  the  agency  welcomes  the  investi- 
gation. The  problem,  he  said,  is  cer- 
tainly not  a “runaway  one."  While 
conceding  that  one  harassment  com- 
plaint is  one  too  many,  Mitchell  pointed 
out  that  in  1993  and  in  1994,  only  10 
such  complaints  were  filed. 

Mitchell’s  views  were  echoed  by 
Sgt.  Virginia  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Troopers  Association  and 
one  of  the  first  women  to  join  the  force 
back  in  1974.  “I’m  not  naive  enough 
to  say  we  haven’t  had  incidents,"  she 
told  The  Washington  Post,  “.  . .but  is 
it  a prevailing  trend?  I would  say  it  is 
not." 

Mitchell  said  a sexual  harassment 
advisory  committee  set  up  by  his  prede- 
cessor, Col.  Larry  W.  Tolliver,  has 
already  made  preliminary  recommen- 
dations aimed  at  improving  conditions 
for  the  agency’s  1 16  female  troopers 
and  374  female  civilian  employees. 
Among  them  are  more  training  in  iden- 
tifying and  avoiding  harassment  and 
the  creation  of  an  informal  mechanism 
for  resolving  complaints  quickly  through 
rank-and-file  mediators. 

The  Justice  Department  investiga- 
tion, which  will  take  several  months, 
could  result  in  a court-sanctioned  coasent 
agreement  monitored  by  a Federal  judge. 
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Who's  packing  heat? 


Concealed-weapons  rules  under  heavy  fire 


Continued  from  Page  1 

this  year,  Arkansas  Gov.  Jim  Guy  Tucker 
signed  a similar  measure,  while  an- 
other law  in  Virginia  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature  and  awaits 
Gov.  George  Allen’s  anticipated  sig- 
nature. 

Carrying  a concealed  weapon  is 
currently  prohibited  in  10  states,  in- 
cluding Texas,  where  former  Gov.  Ann 
Richards’  opposition  to  a referendum 
to  allow  voters  to  approve  a concealed 
weapons  law  led  to  her  defeat  in  last 
November’s  election.  Her  successor. 
Gov.  George  W Bush,  has  already 
pledged  to  sign  the  bill  being  consid- 
ered by  lawmakers,  although  oppo- 
nents would  like  to  give  residents  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  issue  in  a non- 
binding referendum  this  fall. 

Twenty  states  allow  citizens  to  carry 
concealed  weapons,  but  only  with  a 
permit  or  license  issued  by  police. 
Applicants  must  show  a specific  need, 
and  it  is  left  to  the  law  enforcement 
agency  to  determine  whether  the  ap- 
plicant’s reason  is  a viable  one. 

Supporters  of  looser  controls  say 
such  an  arrangement  allows  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  make  arbitrary 
decisions  in  the  granting  of  permits.  In 
Virginia,  the  bill  awaiting  Governor 
Allen’s  signature  would  roll  back  the 
permit-granting  discretion  now  held 
by  judges,  who  rarely  approve  them  in 
many  counties. 

Nineteen  states  allow  all  licensed 
non-felons  the  right  to  carry  concealed 
weapons  without  showing  need.  Only 
one  state — Vermont — allows  anyone 
to  carry  a concealed  weapon  without 
any  license  or  permit.  Nearly  all  of  the 


states  where  weapons  permits  are  fairly 
accessible  stipulate  that  applicants 
complete  a firearms  safety  course,  have 
no  felony  convictions  on  their  records 
and  pass  background  checks. 

With  crime  a lingering  national 
concern  and  the  Republicans  in  con- 
trol of  Congress,  the  time  to  loosen 
restrictions  on  concealed  weapons  has 
never  been  better,  supporters  say . They 
point  to  Virginia  as  a perfect  example 
of  why  reforms  are  needed. 

"The  language  of  the  law  has  al- 
lowed for  arbitrary  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  permitting  authorities,  said 
Bill  Powers,  a spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  “You  had  to 
somehow  prove  that  you  needed  to 
carry  a firearm.  The  result  of  that  has 
been  that  in  some  counties  in  Virginia, 
ordinary  citizens  may  typically  be 
granted  a permit,  where  in  other  coun- 
ties, particularly  in  northern  Virgjnia, 
essentially  no  one  gets  a permit.” 

However,  scores  of  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  oppose  a loosen- 
ing of  restrictions  on  concealed-weap- 
ons permits.  Jay  Cochran,  executive 
director  of  the  450-member  Virginia 
Police  Chiefs’  Association,  contends 
that  the  reform  effort  now  underway  in 
that  state  will  put  law  enforcement 
officers  in  even  more  danger  than  they 
currently  face.  He  pointed  to  a recent 
incident  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
which  an  off-duty  police  officer  who 
intervened  in  a taxicab  robbery  was 
shot  to  death  by  a fellow  officer,  who 
mistook  him  for  the  criminal. 

“If  that  can  happen  to  people  who 
are  subjected  to  that  kind  of  training, 
what’s  going  to  happen  to  individual 


Study  links  rise  in  gun 
deaths  to  eased  controls 
on  concealed  weapons 


Gun  deaths  rose  in  four  of  five 
urban  areas  following  the  enactment 
of  laws  making  it  easier  for  people 
to  obtain  concealed- weapons  per- 
mits, according  to  a study  released 
last  month  by  the  University  of 
Maryland’s  Violence  Research 
Group. 

The  study  examined  homicides 
committed  by  guns  and  other  weap- 
ons both  before  and  after  the  con- 
cealed-weapons laws  were  relaxed 
in  three  Florida  cities,  Jacksonville, 
Miami  and  Tampa,  and  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  Portland,  Ore. 

Increases  in  the  monthly  tally  of 
gun  homicides  were  noted  in  fourof 
the  five  cities  following  changes  in 
the  laws,  the  researchers  reported. 
Gun  killings  jumped  74  percent  in 
Jacksonville;  43  percent  in  Jackson; 
22  percent  in  Tampa,  and  3 percent 
in  Miami.  The  study  said  the  only 
decrease  in  the  number  of  gun-re- 
lated murders  occurred  in  Portland, 
where  they  fell  by  12  percent. 

David  McDowell,  a University 
of  Maryland  criminologist,  said  the 
findings  appear  to  debunk  arguments 
that  crime  declined  in  areas  where 
controls  on  concealed-weapons 
permits  were  eased.  “While  advo- 
cates of  these  relaxed  laws  argue 
that  they  will  prevent  crime,  and 
suggest  that  they  have  reduced 
homicides  in  areas  that  adopted  them, 
we  strongly  suggest  caution,"  he 
said.  “When  states  weaken  limits 


on  concealed  weapons,  they  may  be 
giving  up  a simple  and  effective 
method  of  preventing  firearm 
deaths.” 

The  study  examined  monthly 
homicide  figues  in  each  city  during 
the  period  from  January  1973  through 
December  1992,  except  for  Miami, 
where  the  data  covered  homicides 
from  January  1983  through  Decem- 
ber 1992.  Florida  approved  its  “right 
to  carry”  law,  which  eased  restric- 
tions on  concealed-weapons  permits, 
on  Oct.  I,  1987,  while  similar  laws 
in  Oregon  and  Mississippi  went  into 
effect  in  1990. 

McDowell  said  the  decrease  in 
gun  homicides  in  Portland  could  be 
attributable  to  a concurrent  tighten- 
ing of  on  gun-purchase  taws.  “That 
might  have  overwhelmed  the  effect 
of  the  relaxation,"  he  said. 

Gil  Kerlikowske.  a Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum  board 
member  and  Police  Commissioner 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  said  the  findings 
lend  little  credence  to  arguments 
that  easing  concealed- weapons  laws 
would  increase  public  safety. 

“Given  the  findings  in  this  study,” 
he  said,  “I  am  concerned  that  we 
may  see  an  increase  in  violent  crime 
without  any  benefit  in  personal  safety. 
As  a former  police  chief  in  the  state 
of  Florida. ..I  am  troubled  that  so 
many  states  are  considering  chang- 
ing their  CCW  laws.  It  is  vital  that 


citizens  whose  only  training  is  marks- 
manship and  how  to  handle  the  piece 
properly?  It's  a situation  that  we  feel  is 
fraught  with  danger ....  It  just  compli- 
cates an  already  difficult  job,”  Coch- 
ran told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Cochran,  a 40-year  police  veteran 
and  former  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police,  said  the  associa- 
tion believes  the  change  in  the  Virg- 
nia’s  law  will  result  in  an  additional 
100,000  weapons  on  its  streets.  He 
said  the  association  based  its  figure  on 
developments  that  occurred  in  Florida 
and  Pennsylvania  since  those  states 
revised  their  concealed- weapons  laws. 
“There  were  259,000  permits  issued 


in  Pennsylvania  during  the  first  year  of 
their  law,”  he  said. 

Supporters  of  reforms  insist  that 
law-abiding  citizens  have  the  right  to 
defend  themselves  against  armed  crimi- 
nals Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  debate 
more  emotional  than  in  Texas,  where 
Suzanna  Gratia,  a survivor  of  a 1991 
massacre  at  a Killeen  restaurant  in 
which  23  people  were  killed,  testified 
before  the  state  Senate  hearing  on  the 
issue. 

Gratia  said  she  watched  as  her  parents 
were  gunned  down  by  the  deranged 
killer,  and  contends  she  could  have 
stopped  the  rampage  had  she  carried 
her  firearm  in  her  purse.  Instead,  she 


had  left  the  gun  in  the  glove  compart- 
ment of  her  car,  fearing  possible  arrest 
if  she  were  caught  carrying  it 

Jim  Fawcett,  the  Police  Chief  of 
Farmers  Branch.  Texas,  who  serves  as 
legislative  committee  chairman  of  the 
state  police  chiefs’  association,  said 
the  group  opposes  the  “ridiculous” 
measure  because  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  would  decrease  crime. 

“It’s  just  bad  public  policy  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  crime  by  arming  die 
population  at  large,”  he  said.  “It  will 
make  police  officers’  jobs  very  diffi- 
cult, particularly  in  situations  involv- 
ing traffic  stops  and  undercover  opera- 
tions.” 


Oh,  Canada!  Tough  controls 
on  guns  nearing  adoption 


As  efforts  to  roll  back  gun  control 
laws  gain  momentum  in  the  United 
States,  a drive  to  restrict  the  prolifera- 
tion of  firearms  is  underway  in  Can- 
ada, where  Parliament  is  considering  a 
package  of  strict  laws  that  would  ban 
most  handguns  and  assault  weapons, 
provide  for  the  registration  of  all  legal 
firearms  and  toughen  penalties  for  those 
who  use  guns  to  commit  crimes. 

The  Firearms  Control  Bill,  which 
was  unveiled  by  Justice  Minister  and 
Attorney  General  Allan  Rock  last 
November  and  introduced  in  Parlia- 
ment in  February,  was  approved  in  its 
second  reading  by  Parliament  late  last 
month  and  is  now  being  considered  by 
its  Justice  and  Legal  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  approves  amendments  to 
the  Canadian  criminal  code. 

Although  the  proposals,  particu- 
larly the  registration  requirement,  have 
<lrawn  fierce  opposition  from  the 
minority  Reform  Party,  observers  be- 
lieve the  bill  will  become  law  because 
of  widespread  support  in  the  lower 
house  of  Parliament,  where  the  ruling 
Liberal  Party  has  a majority. 

“My  sense  is  that  we'll  probably 
see  hearings  on  this  starting  fairly 
quickly,  probably  through  May,  and  it 
will  get  back  into  Parliament  in  June. 
There’ll  be  enough  tinkering  with  the 


original  bill  between  now  and  then  that 
in  the  third  reading  it  will  be  assured  of 
passage,”  said  Scott  Newark,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Canadian  Police  Associa- 
tion. “I  can  tell  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  move  on  this  pretty 
quickly." 

The  bill  would  ban  handguns  “with 
no  legitimate  purpose,"  including  an 
estimated  58  percent  of  the  makes  and 
models  now  on  the  market.  The  ban 
will  apply  to  future  imports  and  sales 
of  all  .25-  and  .32-caliber  handguns 
and  those  with  barrels  of  4. 14  inches  or 
less.  Current  owners  may  keep  their 
guns  until  they  die,  but  cannot  transfer 
ownership  of  the  weapons 

The  bill  also  would  ban  2 1 types  of 
military  and  paramilitary  assault  rifles, 
which  now  are  required  to  be  regis- 
tered, but  exempts  those  purchased 
before  Jan.  1,  1995.  Officials  estimate 
there  are  about  19,000  such  weapons 
currently  in  private  hands. 

The  bill  provides  for  tougher  pen- 
alties against  criminals  convicted  of 
using  firearms  in  10  violent  crime 
categories,  including  a mandatory 
minimum  sentence  of  four  years  in 
prison  in  addition  to  a lifetime  ban  on 
the  possession  of  a restricted  weapon 
Those  who  are  convicted  of  posscssi  ng 
a stolen  firearm  or  having  a loaded. 


restricted  weapon  without  a permit 
will  face  mandatory  minimum  jail  terms. 
Those  who  use  realistic-looking  fire- 
arms or  toy  guns  — also  to  be  banned 
under  the  legislation  — will  face  a 
minimum  mandatory  sentence  of  one 
year  in  jail. 

Those  convicted  of  smuggling  and 
trafficking  in  firearms  would  face  up 
to  10  years  in  prison.  Those  involved 
in  organized  smuggling  rings  would 
be  charged  with  an  “enterprise  crime" 
that  could  result  in  the  forfeiture  of 
cash,  vehicles  and  other  property  con- 
nected to  the  trafficking  operation. 

The  legislation  would  expand  reg- 
istration requirements  to  all  guns  by 
Jan.  1 . 1996,  and  puts  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  in  charge  of  a 
computerized  registration  system  to 
be  created  for  that  purpose  The  bill 
also  raises  the  minimum  age  for  pur- 
chasing ammunition  from  16  to  18. 

Newark  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  the  Canadian  Police  Associaiton 
late  last  month  endorsed  the  bill’s  various 
provisions,  provided  it  received  assur- 
ances that  the  registration  provision 
will  not  force  a shift  in  funding  away 
from  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
association  also  wants  guarantees  that 
legal  owners  of  firearms  will  not  be 
penalized 
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Don't  ignore  "the  other  drug  problem" 


By  David  M.  Hammel 

In  recent  years  a great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  focused  on  this  nation’s  “drug  problem.” 
Much  of  this  attention  has  revolved  around  drug 
treatment,  drug  enforcement,  and  drug  educa- 
tion One  vast  problem  has  been  overlooked:  that 
of  prescription  drug  diversion 

Drug  diversion,  simply  put,  is  the  use  of 
pharmaceutical  drugs  for  some  purpose  other 
than  their  intended  medical  use  All  pharmaceu- 
tical drugs  are  manufactured  for  a specific  treat- 
ment; when  they  are  used  for  another  reason,  it 
amounts  to  diversion.  The  drugs  most  often  di- 
verted are  Controlled  Dangerous  Substances, 
found  in  Schedule  II-IV  Many  law  enforcement 
officials  fail  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  thus  allowing  it  to  be  easily  overlooked 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  both  law  enforcement 
and  public  policy,  drug  diversion  is  indeed  a very 
large  problem 

Why  do  people  divert  pharmaceutical  drugs. 
The  most  common  reason  is  simply  the  ease  in 
obtaining  what  they  want  A person  can  forge  a 
prescription  and  go  to  any  pharmacy  to  obtain  the 
drug.  This  is  much  easier  than  working  the  streets 
to  find  what  you  want  from  a street  dealer.  In 
addition,  if  the  person  is  stopped  with  the  drug  by 
most  law  enforcement  officers,  the  crime  will  go 
unnoticed.  The  officer  will  see  the  pills,  look  at 
the  bottle,  and  return  it  to  the  person,  considering 
it  to  be  legitimate.  A person  can  use  numerous 
pharmacies,  doctor’s  names,  and  aliases  to  ob- 
tain as  much  of  a drug  as  they  want,  and  thereby 
limit  the  likelihood  of  detection  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

A second  key  reason  lor  the  diversion  of 
pharmaceutical  drugs  is  their  purity  compared  to 


street  drugs.  The  diverter  knows  what  he  is 
getting.  Not  so  with  street  drugs  Even  with  the 
best  source  of  street  drugs,  there  are  sometimes 
bad  supplies.  In  such  instances,  the  buyer  will,  at 
best,  get  burned;  at  worst,  he  can  suffer  an 
accidental,  lethal  overdose  This  doesn't  happen 
in  the  diverter’s  world.  The  quality  and  purity  of 
drugs  are  Federally  approved,  and  they  are 
manufactured  by  an  approved  drug  company. 

The  drug  diverter  obtains  the  drug  from  a 
pharmacy;  or.  if  purchased  on  the  street,  it  origi- 
nally came  from  a pharmacy  and  thus  the  U S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  assured  its 
quality  and  purity.  In  addition,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  has  vouched  that  the  drug  is 
maintained  and  stored  in  accordance  with  Fed- 
eral law. 

Pharmaceutical  drugs  can  be  obtain  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways  beyond  merely  presenting  a forged 
prescription  to  a pharmacist.  Each  method  can 
yield  a high  volume  of  the  drug  being  illegally 
obtained  and  used  Consider  the  following  brief 
list  of  common  methods  (remembering,  of  course. 


that  many  other  scams  exist  that  have  proven 
successful): 

H Doctor  Shopping:  A person  sees  many 
doctors  pretending  each  is  their  primary  physi- 
cian. The  patient  complains  of  an  ailment  that 
justifies  pain  medication.  The  doctor  examines 
and  dispenses  an  appropriate  amount  of  pain 
medication.  The  patient  then  leaves  and  go  to  the 
next  doctor,  complaining  of  the  same  ailment. 
The  patient  doesn’t  disclose  prior  treatment,  and 
in  most  cases  will  obtain  another  prescription. 
This  can  occur  numerous  times  in  one  day,  and 
the  total  amount  of  drugs  that  can  be  illegally 
obtained  is  staggering. 

H Call-in  Prescription:  A person  calls  a 
pharmacy  pretending  to  be  a representative  of  a 
doctor’s  office.  The  person  places  an  order  for 
some  prescription  under  an  assumed  name.  Later, 
a confederate  responds  to  the  pharmacy  and 
obtains  the  prescription.  This  is  a very  safe 
manner  of  illegally  obtaining  drugs,  as  there  is 
very  little  evidence  of  the  crime,  such  as  a written 
prescription  or  fingerprints.  The  only  drawback 


Smedley: 


this  method  poses  to  the  diverter  is  that  Schedule 
II  drugs  cannot  be  called  in.  A person  must 
therefore  substitute  a Schedule  III  or  IV  drug 
when  using  this  approach. 

H Robbery  and  Theft:  The  diverter  in  this 
case  will  enlist  the  aid  of  an  employee  to  steal  the 
drugs  while  working.  The  employee  will  then  sell 
the  drugs  to  the  diverter  at  a wholesale  price. 
Sometimes  the  employee  will  retain  a portion  of 
the  stolen  drug  as  payment  for  obtaining  it. 

Theft  can  also  be  accomplished  by  a non- 
employee. A person  will  enter  the  pharmacy, 
distract  the  pharmacist  and  slip  behind  the  counter 
to  acquire  the  desired  drug.  This  often  occurs  in 
a chain  drug  store  where  the  substances  are  kept 
in  the  same  location  at  every  store. 

Burglaries  and  break-ins  of  pharmacies  are 
not  uncommon  means  of  stealing  drugs.  In  many 
cases  this  is  achieved  by  a simple  “smash  and 
grab”  break-in.  The  culprit  can  enter  the  store, 
obtain  the  drugs,  and  be  gone  before  the  police 
arrive.  The  diverter  knows  what  he  wants  and 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Campus  cops'  unique  discretion 


( David  M Hammel  founded  and  is  currently 
a member  of  the  Drug  Diversion  Unit  of  the 
Manlund  State  Police,  and  is  a frequent  lecturer 
throughout  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
drug  diversion.  He  is  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Drug  Diversion  Investigators.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  NADDI.  P.O.  Box 
2706.  Prince  Frederick.  MD  20678.  (4 10)  586- 
9198.) 


By  Matthew  Harold  Smedley 

I was  employed  as  a police  officer  and  inves- 
tigator at  Baylor  University  in  Waco,  Texas 
from  1 982  until  1988.  Because  Baylor  is  a private 
university,  the  existence  and  operation  of  its 
campus  security  force  is  unique  in  many  ways 
compared  with  almost  all  other  police  agencies  in 
Texas. 

I was  comissioned  as  a “campus  security 
officer”  under  the  authority  of  the  Texas  Educa- 
tion Code,  as  opposed  to  being  commissioned 
under  the  state’s  Penal  Code,  as  are  the  majority 
of  Texas  officers.  Upon  being  commissioned,  I 
was  granted  the  same  powers  and  responsibilities 
as  other  Texas  peace  officers.  The  primary  dif- 
ference, at  least  on  the  surface,  was  that  my 


jurisdiction  was  essentially  limited  to  campus 
property  or  university-related  events.  The  pri- 
mary underlying  differences,  however,  involved 
how  I was  required  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  way 
in  which  police  records  were  handled. 

Departmental  policy  prohibited  me  from  ar- 
resting students,  faculty  members  and  university 
employees  in  most  cases.  These  offenders  were 
identified,  released,  and  a report  was  forwarded 
to  the  Student  Affairs  Office  or  to  a personnel 
administrator.  Among  the  offenses  for  which  this 
policy  virtually  precluded  arrest  were  DWI, 
burglary,  aggravated  assault,  bribery,  and  out- 
standing warrants.  Although  there  were  some 
exceptions,  this  meant  that  citizens  not  affiliated 
with  the  university  often  went  to  jail  for  offenses 


involving  the  same  circumstances  for  which 
students  and  faculty  members  were  not  required 
to  face  charges. 

Because  Baylor  police  records  were  not  open 
to  public  or  press  scrutiny,  the  only  time  police 
activity  became  public  record  was  when  a formal 
complaint  was  filed  with  a magistrate  or  when 
university  officials  chose  to  release  specific  in- 
formation. The  overwhelming  majority  of  of- 
fenses were  never  reported  to  any  magistrate,  as 
required  by  Texas  law.  Because  they  are  allowed 
to  operate  as  peace  offficers  not  subject  to  the 
Texas  Open  Records  Act,  the  Baylor  police  are 
able  to  enforce  the  law  unfairly  and  in  partial 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  Adjunct  Police  Officer 
Law  now  allows  this  activity  to  take  place  up  to 
one  mile  off  campus  property  through  an  agree- 
ment with  the  City  of  Waco 

This  practice,  viewed  as  police  discretion,  in 
fact  goes  tar  beyond  the  need  to  balance  required 
police  action  with  efficiency.  It  is  unheard  of  in 
this  day  and  age  for  a police  agency  to  operate  in 
virtual  secrecy  while  flagrantly  subjecting  citi- 
zens to  dearly  different  penalties  through  inten- 
tional and  purposeful  discrimination  The  illegal 
operation  of  this  police  agency  is  an  embarrass- 
ment to  all  Texas  police  officers,  and  it  serves  as 
a clear  example  of  why  the  press  must  be  afforded 
some  access  to  police  records.  Unless  and  until  a 
Federal  grand  jury  investigates  this  matter  and 
the  press  gains  access  to  Baylor  police  records, 
the  university  s administrators  will  continue  to 
be  able  to  "protect  their  own”  while  citizens  fall 
victim  to  their  unbridled  level  of  control. 

( Matthew  Harold  Smedley  is  a principal  in- 
vestigator and  research  specialist  with  the  GLP 
Processing  Program  at  Texas  A&M  University. 

He  holds  a master's  degree  in  criminal  justice 
and  criminology  from  Sam  Houston  State  Uni- 
versity.) 
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Using  excessive  force:  beyond  "bad  apples” 

Searching  for  clearcut  answers  on  a sensitive  police  issue 


A 


Better  pre -employment  screening  methods  would  help, 
but  the  study  says  that  present  screening  “is  focused  on 
identifying  the  characteristics  of  'had'  officers  and,  as  a 
result,  less  is  known  about  the  characteristics  of  good  officers 
or  about  how  career  experiences  mitigate  or  reinforce  these 
characteristics.”  The  study  predicts  that  improved  screening 
techniques  are  likely  to  be  developed  in  the  near  future. 

Most  training  now  offered  in  police  departments  on 
cxcessive-forcc  problems  is  really  stress  management  That  is 
vital,  of  course,  blit  since  stress  is  not  the  whole  story  when 
abuse  of  force  crops  up.  better  training  must  be  developed. 
The  study  reported  that  " first-line  supervisors  received  less 
instruction  on  excessive  force  than  did  recruits  Yet  the 
psychologists  indicated  that  first-fine  supervisors  have 
greater  influence  on  officers  prone  to  excessive  force  than 
other  police  personnel."  In  this  comer,  it  seems  that 
providing  better  training  for  supervisors  would  go  far  in 
cutting  down  on  cxccssive-forcc  cases.  > 

Working  Smarter:  This  column  rarely  touts  a police 
manual,  but  there's  a new  one  out  from  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  that  merits  a rave.  It’s  called  "Using  Re- 
search," and  it's  hardly  light  summer  reading  It  is  actually 
the  second  edition  of  a book  originally  published  in  1984  for 
police  trainers,  planners  and  other  executives  who  may  want 
to  do  valid  research  in  their  own  agencies  The  authors  of  the 
second  edition  are  criminologists  John  E Eck  and  Nancy  G. 
LaVigne,  both  of  whom  have  strong  backgrounds  in  criminal 
justice  research  To  get  more  information  or  to  order  a copy 
of  "Using  Research."  call  PERF  at  (202)  466-7820 


Which  personality  traits  or  experiences  make  a police 
officer  more  likely  to  use  excessive  force,  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it?  Clearly  that  would  be  useful  information  for  a 
police  executive  who  wants  to  increase  a department's 


BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


professionalism  and  — not  incidentally  — decrease  the 
number  of  lawsuits  alleging  police  brutality. 

It  would  be  nice  to  report  that  there  are  clearcut  answers 
to  the  questions,  but  there  are  not  That's  the  conclusion  of  a 
survey  of  police  psychologists  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice.  Nevertheless,  the  survey  did  offer  some  useful  tips 
on  identifying  and  dealing  with  officers  who  take  too  much 
delight  in  using  their  batons. 

For  one  thing,  the  survey  scotched  the  conventional 
wisdom  that  a few  “bad  apples"  are  responsible  for  mast 
excessive-force  complaints.  Bad  apples  do  exist,  but  they 
constitute  the  smallest  of  five  groups  of  officers  who  are 
identified  as  being  at  risk  for  violent  behavior  on  the  job. 
Unfortunately,  their  profiles  do  not  always  show  up  in  pre- 
employment screening.  Here  are  the  five  profiles  drawn  by; 
police  psychologists: 

H Officers  with  personality  disorders  that  place  them 
at  chronic  risk  (the  bad  apples).  They  manifest  antisocial, 
narcissistic,  paranoid  or  abusive  tendencies.  Generally  they 
do  not  I earn  from  experience  or  accept  responsibility  for  their 
behavior  They  are  at  great  risk  for  repealed  complaints  from 
citizens. 

H Officers  whose  previous  job-related  experience 
places  them  at  risk.  These  officers  are  not  unsocialized, 
egocentric  or  normally  violent,  but  traumatic  experiences  on 
the  job,  such  as  a justifiable  police  shooting,  have  given  them 
emotional  baggage  that  puts  some  of  them  at  risk  for  abuse  of 
force.  In  contrast  to  the  bad  apples,  these  officers  can  be 


helped  by  immediate  critical-incident  debriefing. 

Officers  who  have  problems  early  In  their  police 
careers,  such  as  young  “hotdogs"  or  “badge-happv”  officers 
who  are  impulsive  and  have  a low  tolerance  for  frustration. 

They  are  more  likely  to  change  their  tendency  toward  using 
force  quickly  and  excessively  if  they  are  given  strong  supervi- 
sion and  highly  structured  field  training  under  an  officer  with 
considerable  street  experience. 

U Officers  who  develop  inappropriate  patrol  styles.  They 
tend  toward  a heavy-handed  police  style  and  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  challenge  and  provocation  They  use  force  to  show 
they  are  in  charge.  Officers  in  this  group  are  sometimes  labeled 
“dinosaurs"  in  a changing  police  world  marked  by  greater 
accountability  to  citizens.  This  group,  the  survey  said,  would  be 
more  responsive  to  peer  program  or  situation-based  interven- 
tions in  contrast  to  traditional  individual  counseling.  ‘ Making 
them  part  of  the  solution,  rather  than  part  of  the  problem,  may 
be  central  to  changing  their  behavior,”  the  study  notes 
U Officers  with  personal  problems.  This  is  the  largest  of 
the  five  groups.  It  includes  some  officers  who  have  experienced 
serious  personal  problems,  such  as  separation,  divorce,  or  even 
perceived  loss  of  status,  that  destabilized  their  job  functioning 
Most  officers  with  personal  problems  do  not  use  excessive 
force,  the  survey  said,  “but  those  who  do  may  have  elected 
police  work  for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  In  contrast  to  their  peers, 
they  seem  to  have  a more  tenuous  sense  of  self-worth  and 
higher  levels  of  anxiety  that  are  well-masked  ” Officers  in  this 
group  who  are  at  risk  of  using  excessive  force  usually  exhibit 
erratic  behavior  on  patrol  that  signals  the  possibility  that  they 
will  lose  control  in  a confrontation.  Supervisors  should  be 
trained  to  observe  and  respond  to  the  signals 

The  NIJ  study  notes  that  because  the  profiles  reveal  different 
reasons  for  the  use  of  force,  police  agencies  must  develop  inter- 
ventions targeted  at  different  types  of  officers  at  different  stages 
of  their  careers.  It  also  points  out  that  the  police  agency  itself 
must  take  a hard  look  at  its  own  practices  to  make  sure  it  is  not 
exacerbating  possibilities  for  excessive  force. 


( Ordway  P.  Burden  Is  president  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Council,  He  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office 
at  24  Wyndham  Court.  Nanuet,  NY  I0954-3H4S.  Seymour  F 
Malkin,  the  executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


DoJ  "attaboy" 


Drug  deals: 

DC's  special  drug  courts  get 

"People  say  it  works,  common  sense  says 
it  works,  and  research  says  it  works,"  says 
A-G  Reno  of  special  drug  courts. 


U.S.  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno 
offered  high  praise  last  month  for 
Washington,  D C 's  drug  court  pro- 
gram, during  a ceremony  in  which 
program  participants  and  graduates 
described  how  their  lives  were  changed 
by  the  drug  court. 

The  program,  which  has  also  been 
tned  with  demonstrated  success  in 
Miami  and  other  cities,  grew  out  of  a 
desire  to  clear  the  overwhelming  number 
of  drug  cases  from  DC.  Superior  Court 
and  put  them  on  a separate  calendar, 
thereby  freeing  up  judges  to  hear  more 
serious  cases. 


Officers  of  a small  Utah  police 
department  now  have  yet  another  in- 
centive to  aggressively  pursue  narcot- 
ics cases,  in  the  form  of  cash  bonuses 
skimmed  from  seized  drug-related 
assets. 

“It’s  just  a new  twist  on  an  old 
concept,”  said  Jim  Robinson,  chief  of 
the  five-officer  agency  in  Helper,  an 
east-central  Utah  town  of  2,500  resi- 
dents. “Our  Mayor  decided  that  it 
might  be  a motivator  to  place  an  incen- 
tive to  make  more  drug-related  arrests, 
and  in  doing  so,  he  decided  to  take  a 
percentage  of  the  forfeiture  of  liquid 
assets  and  use  it  as  a bonus  to  the 
officer." 

Mayor  Mike  Dalpiaz  formulated  a 
resolution  that  was  presented  to  City 
Council,  which  approved  it  in  late 
January  Under  the  “forfeiture  incen- 
tive resolution,"  officers  will  be  re- 


The  project,  a five-year  effort  that 
began  in  1992,  has  since  evolved  into 
three  parts  one  that  deals  with  offend- 
ers using  traditional  plea  agreements 
and  possible  incarceration;  another  in 
which  drug  users  are  closely  moni- 
tored for  drug  use  and  receive  increas- 
ingly harsh  penalties  each  time  they 
test  positive;  and  a third  that  offers 
offenders  a highly  structured  treat- 
ment program. 

Run  by  the  court  in  conjunction 
with  the  D C Pretrial  Services  Agency, 
several  hundred  people  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  sanction  program  and  40 


warded  up  to  12  percent  of  proceeds 
from  liquid  assets  forfeited  by  con- 
victed drug  dealers.  “It’s  a perfectly 
legal  thing  to  do,  and  was  checked 
quite  thoroughly  before  it  was  enacted,” 
the  Chief  said. 

Robinson  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  none  of  his  troops  had  yet 
received  any  bonuses  as  a result  of  the 
resolution.  If  and  when  they  do,  he 
pointed  out,  the  amount  will  likely  to 
be  small. 

“Last  year,  we  worked  50-some 
drug  cases,  with  three  asset-forfeitures 
that  would  total  about  $1,800.  We  re 
not  talking  about  a lot  of  money,  but 
we're  making  the  drug  people  nervous 
— and  that’s  our  intent,  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  eliminate  the  drug 
problem." 

The  resolution  is  apparently  mak- 
ing officials  of  the  state  chapter  of  the 


are  now  in  the  treatment  program 
Both  parts  require  relentless  drug  test- 
ing. 

Those  in  the  sanction  program  are 
drug  tested  twice  weekly.  Failure  to 
show  up  or  a positive  reading  results  in 
a court  appearance  the  next  day  For  a 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union  nerv- 
ous as  well . The  group  reportedly  fears 
that  the  measure  could  make  Fourth 
Amendment  protections  against  un- 
lawful search  and  seizure  “extinct”  in 
Helper.  ACLU  officials  did  not  return 
calls  from  LEN  for  comment. 

Chief  Robinson  responded  by  as- 
serting that  most  law  enforcement 
officers  are  more  professional  than 
their  critics  make  them  out  to  be. 

“There  are  some  people  who  may 
fc*  prone  to  doing  things  that  would 
violate  somebody’s  personal  rights," 
he  said.  “We  wouldn’t  do  that,  and  I 
don't  think  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  po- 
lice officers  who  would  do  that.  If 
there’s  an  indication  that  someone  has 
been  shortcutting  or  cutting  back  on 
the  other  jobs  they  have  here,  they 
would  be  dropped  from  the  program, 
disciplined  and  possibly  relieved." 


first  violation,  participants  must  sit  in 
court  for  three  days  and  listen  to  every 
drug  case  that  is  heard.  The  next  trans 
gression  brings  three  days  in  jail. 

In  the  more  intensive  treatment 
program,  participants  must  attend  the 
program  for  six  hours  every  weekday 
and  submit  to  daily  drug  tests.  Partici- 
pants are  expected  to  graduate  in  six  to 
nine  months  after  completing  the  six 
phases  of  the  program 

Although  the  cases  are  assigned  to 
different  parts  of  the  drug  court  at 
random,  a preliminary  analysis  shows 
that  as  many  as  90  percent  of  those 
who  are  assigned  to  sanction  and  drug 
treatment  programs  test  negative  for 
drugs  five  months  later,  compared  with 
50  percent  for  those  who  receive  no 
treatment. 

According  to  Reno,  drug  courts  in 
other  cities  have  shown  a recidivism 
rate  reduced  by  as  much  as  43  percent. 
“People  say  it  works,  common  sense 
says  it  works,  and  research  says  it 
works,"  she  told  The  Washington  Post 

A 1993  evaluation  of  the  Dade 
County  Felony  Drug  Court  in  Florida 


found  that  among  the  program’s 
strengths  was  a reduced  incarceration 
rate,  less  frequent  rearrests,  longer 
intervals  between  arrests,  and  fervent 
support  for  the  program  from  all  pur 
ticipants  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

Lee  P.  Brown,  the  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy,  told  program  partici 
pants,  "You  are  living  testament  to  the 
fact  that  drug  courts  do  work.” 

The  March  1 5 ceremony  was  aimed 
at  strengthening  support  for  President 
Clinton’s  drug-court  proposals,  for 
which  some  $29  million  in  grants 
funding  was  allocated  under  the  1994 
Federal  anti-crime  act. 

Guidelines  for  drug  courts  include 
mandatory  testing,  substance  abuse 
treatment;  punishment  for  noncompli- 
ancc  with  program  requirements;  af- 
ter-care services  such  as  relapse  pre- 
vention; education,  and  vocational 
training.  Violent  offenders  arc  barred 
from  participation  in  drug  court  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  grant  recipients  should 
expect  to  have  their  programs  inde- 
pendently evaluated  to  determine  how 
effectively  they  reduce  recidivism  rates, 
and  decrease  drug  use  by  participants. 

Brown  estimated  that  a drug  court- 
based  treatment  program  costs  about 
$1,200  per  person,  compared  with 
$20,000  if  a defendant  is  jailed. 


MOVING? 

Don't  leave  your  Law  Enforcement  News  subscription 
behind.  To  ensure  best  service,  please  send  change-of- 
address  notices  to  the  Subscription  Department  at  least 
6-8  weeks  prior  to  effective  date. 


Finders  keepers?  Utah  cops  have 
a personal  stake  in  seized  assets 
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Hammel. 


The  overlooked  side  of  the  drug  problem 


Continued  from  Page  8 

where  it  is  located.  Often,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  type  of  act,  the  thief  will 
obtain  a legitimate  prescription  at  the 
pharmacy  just  to  watch  it  being  filled 
by  the  pharmacist,  and  thereby  note 
the  placement  of  the  source  bottle  in 
the  store. 

Lastly,  although  it  should  be  in  its 
own  category,  is  robbery  A diverter 
will  simply  rob  the  pharmacist  of  the 
drugs  in  the  store,  through  strong-arm, 
armed  or  intimidation  tactics.  The 
pharmacist  is  left  with  no  choice  but  to 
hand  over  the  drug. 

Each  of  the  listed  examples  are 
derived  from  actual  approaches  that 
have  been  utilized.  Many  other  crimes 
are  committed  to  obtain  drugs,  although 
they  are  investigated  superficially  and 
the  drug  angle  is  not  fully  explored.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  the 
acquisition  of  drugs  may  be  the  under- 
lying reason  for  a crime  If  you  arc 
investigating  a robbery,  theft,  urson, 
malicious  destruction  or  break-in  at  a 
pharmacy  or  doctor's  office,  you  should 
consider  that  this  may  be  a cover-up  to 
mask  the  diversion  of  drugs.  The 
complainant  may  be  involved  in  the 
scheme,  so  as  to  account  for  shortages 
in  stock  that  have  actually  been  di- 
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verted  for  profit  Be  aware  and  look  at 
the  whole  picture,  it  may  help  solve  the 
investigation. 

As  noted  earlier,  drug  diversion  is 
both  a law  enforcement  and  public 
policy  problem  Why  both?  Law  en- 
forcement can  catch  only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  individuals  involved  in 
diversion  In  many  cases  there  is  no 
complainant.  The  diverter  obtains  the 
pills,  the  pharmacist  or  doctor  makes 
the  sale  and  corresponding  payments, 
and  nobody  complains.  We  need  to 
change  the  way  we  look  at  this  prob- 
lem. Diversion  of  pharmaceutical  drugs 
is  a serious  problem.  It  affects  the 
availability  of  these  drugs  for  persons 
in  need.  It  creates  a sense  of  uncer- 
tainty in  legitimate  health-care  pro- 
viders. It  fosters  skepticism  among 
health-care  providers  in  prescribing 
these  drugs. 


Continued  from  Page  I 

gative  needs  of  the  nation.” 

Alan  Bernstein,  a spokesman  for 
the  FLEOA,  said  Oboyski  was  angered 
by  the  way  the  agency  and  its  employ- 
ees have  been  treated  in  recent  years. 
“These  are  extraordinarily  brave  people 
;ind  they’re  dealing  with  the  most  violent 
offenders  in  the  country.”  Bernstein 
told  LEN.  "They’ve  got  a miserable 
task  — to  thanklessly  enforce  a law, 
day  in  and  day  out,  that  probably  next 
to  abortion,  creates  more  public  debate 
and  dissension.  They  do  it  profession- 
ally and  with  great  excellence,  and  all 
they  get  for  their  trouble  is  aggrava- 
tion." 

The  latest  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  future  of  the  agency  has  it  roots  in 
the  shootout  at  the  Branch  Davidian 
compound  in  Waco,  Texas,  in  early 
1993  that  left  several  cult  members 
and  four  ATF  agents  dead.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  issued  a report  that 
was  sharply  critical  of  ATF  and  its  role 
in  the  Waco  incident,  and  prompted 
the  dismissal  or  resignation  of  several 


Drug  diverters  are  often  on  some 
form  of  medical  assistance.  As  a re- 
sult, taxpayers  foot  the  bill,  with  the 
diverter  paying  only  a small  percent- 
age of  the  cost  ofthesedrugs — if  at  all. 
The  diverter  then  sells  the  drug  ille- 
gally and  reaps  a hefty  profit.  The 
astonishing  economic  impact  of  drug 
diversion  is  having  a significant  im- 
pact on  the  medical  assistance  system. 

One  example  of  a frequently  di- 
verted drug  is  Dilaudid.  A prescription 
for  100  tablets  of  Dilaudid  generally 
costs  between  $50  and  $60.  The  diverter 
will  pay  anywhere  from  $1  to  $5  for 
the  prescription,  with  the  assistance 
plan  supplementing  the  additional  cost. 
Dilaudid  can  be  sold  on  the  street  for 
$20  to  $50  per  tablet.  This  profit  mar- 
gin exceeds  that  of  “regular"  street 
drugs.  Thousands  of  dollars  can  be 
made  from  a single  prescription. 


top  ATF  officials  and  led  eventually  to 
the  ouster  of  former  Director  Stephen 
Higgins. 

In  what  some  view  as  the  latest 
smack  in  the  face,  the  House  in  Febru- 
ary approved  a law  that  would  allow 
law  enforcement  agents  to  conduct 
searches  without  warrants  in  some  cases 
if  they  could  show  they  acted  in  the 
good-faith  belief  that  their  actions  were 
constitutional.  However,  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  cited  past  abuses 
allegedly  committed  by  ATF  agents, 
succeeded  in  having  the  agency  ex- 
cluded from  the  good-faith  provision. 
That  rankled  many  ATF  employees, 
including  Robert  Switzer,  special  agent 
in  charge  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  office. 

Switzer  sent  a memo  to  his  counter- 
parts in  24  offices  nationwide  in  which 
he  said  he  was  “embarrassed"  by  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  and  claimed 
most  top  field  managers  are  “thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  current  affairs.” 

Switzer  charged  that  current  ATF 
Director  John  Magaw  has  done  little  to 
bolster  the  morale  of  ATF  employees 


Every  officer  will  come  into  con- 
tact with  some  type  of  drug-diversion 
violation,  although  many  will  not  even 
recognize  the  problem.  Patrol  officers 
may  find  and  seize  pharmaceutical 
drugs  following  a traffic  stop,  or  in 
response  to  a call  for  service.  Detec- 
tives may  give  short  shrift  to  pharma- 
ceutical drugs  when  conducting  crimi- 
nal investigations.  Increased  familiar- 
ity with  the  drug-diversion  problem 
and  its  symptoms  is  a necessity  for  all 
law  enforcement  personnel,  regard- 
less of  job  function. 

There  are  certain  telltale  signs  one 
can  look  for:  numerous  prescriptions 
in  a person's  possession;  prescriptions 
in  other  people’s  names,  numerous 
medical  assistance  cards,  often  in  vari- 
ous names;  unusually  large  quantities 
of  pharmaceutical  drugs,  and  ledger 
books  with  the  names  and  DEA  num- 


and  added  that  over  half  of  the  SACs  he 
spoke  with  supported  a merger  with 
Magaw ’s  former  agency,  the  Secret 
Service,  which  is  also  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Treasury  Department 
“I  know  I do,”  Switzer  wrote.  “I 
would  like  to  work  for  and  retire  from 
a real  law  enforcement  organization, 
not  a regulatory  agency." 

During  a two-hour  discussion  with 
Magaw,  Switzer  admitted  he  had  spo- 
ken to  only  two  or  three  SACs.  "[The 
memo]  was  just  a very  deep  frustration 
over  the  reorganization  and  tight 
budget,”  Magaw  said. 

Adding  to  the  agency’s  problems,  a 
group  of  black  agents  has  filed  a law- 
suit charging  widespread  discrimina- 
tion and  failure  on  the  part  of  ATF 
supervisors  to  discipline  white  agents 
for  racial  abuses . The  suit  also  charges 
that  black  agents  are  assigned  low- 
paying  and  dangerous  jobs  and  are 
passed  over  in  promotions.  "There’s 
institututional  racism,”  Donnie  Car- 
ter. the  Houston  SAC  who  is  the  only 
black  in  charge  of  a bureau  field  office, 
told  USA  Today. 

Magaw  maintained  that  the  agency 
has  made  “a  lot  of  progress"  fighting 
discrimination  within  the  agency,  in- 
cluding appointing  ATF's  first  black 
assistant  director,  creating  an  ombuds- 
man, and  putting  the  Equal  Employ- 


bers  of  numerous  doctors. 

If  you  spot  any  of  these  items,  take 
a second  and  investigate  more  closely, 
as  these  are  the  items  needed  by  the 
drug  diverter  to  carry  out  his  unlawful 
activity.  Remember,  too,  that  these 
persons  are  familiar  with  the  medical 
profession  and  may  be  very  convinc- 
ing in  their  reasons  for  possessing  these 
items.  By  taking  a close  second  look 
and  calling  the  doctors  in  question,  the 
misuse  of  pharmaceutical  drugs  can  be 
prevented. 

In  the  final  analysis,  education  and 
a multidisciplinary  approach  are  re- 
quired to  address  the  problem  of  drug 
diversion  and  come  up  with  an  effec- 
tive resolution.  Diversion  can  no  longer 
be  overlooked  if  we  are  to  take  an 
aggressive  and  genuinely  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  fighting  the  drug 
problem  as  a whole. 


ment  Opportunity  Office  directly  under 
his  command.  “Some  of  the  old  scars 
and  some  of  the  old  pain  is  still  there,” 
he  told  USA  Today. 

In  the  meantime,  veteran  ATF  agents, 
such  as  Stanford,  view  the  current 
developments  with  a wary  eye  — but 
one  that  remembers  unsuccessful,  past 
efforts  to  dismantle  the  agency. 

Stanford  recalled  the  Reagan 
Admi  rustrat ion ’s  attempt  to  shut  down 
ATF  in  the  early  1980's — a move  that 
the  NRA  endorsed,  until  it  learned  that 
the  agency’s  duties  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  presumably  tougher  Secret 
Service.  “At  that  juncture,  some  of  the 
firearms  lobbyists,  who  are  some  of 
our  most  vocal  critics,  said,  ‘Whoa, 
better  the  devil  we  know.’  And  nothing 
happened.” 

Some  indication  of  what  the  future 
holds  for  ATF  may  come  in  May  or 
June  when  the  House  Judiciary  sub- 
committee on  crime  holds  hearings  on 
the  enforcement  of  firearms  laws.  A 
spokeswoman  for  the  subcommittee 
told  LEN  that  the  date  of  the  hearing 
will  be  determined  when  Congress 
reconvenes  from  its  spring*  recess  on 
May  I. 

Magaw  has  said  he  feels  “very 
comfortable”  that  Treasury  officials 
will  recommend  that  the  ATF  survive 
the  latest  turmoil. 
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Upcoming  Events 


MAY 

15-16.  Data  Auditing  & Quality  Control 
in  Criminal  Justice  Information  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  Justice  Research  & Statis- 
tics Association,  National  Computer  Center 
Washington.  D C S495/S395 

15-17.  Monadnock  Defensive  Tactics  Sys- 
tem Instructor  Certification.  Presented  by 
Performance  Dimensions  Inc.  Louisville, 
Ky.  $310. 

15-17.  Civil  Liability  of  Police 
Administrators.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute.  Evan- 
ston. Ill  $400 

15-18.  Managing  Field  Training  Officer 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III 
$500 

15-19.  Gang  Resistance  Education  & 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  Tucson,  Ariz 

15-19.  First  Response  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 


American  Professional  Society  on  the 
Abuse  of  Children,  407  S Dearborn,  Suite 
1300,  Chicago,  IL  60605.  (312)  554-0166. 
Fax:  (312)  554-0919 

American  Society  for  Industrial  Security. 
Washington,  D C , Chapter.  210  E Fairfax 
St . #214.  Falls  Church.  VA  22046-2906 
(703)  237-2513.  Fax:  (703)  533-0358 

Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn 
James  J Ness,  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R R 3,  Box  I36Z.  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283  (316)  792-1241 
Fax:  (316)  792-8035 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  , Suite  1607. 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323- 
0037 

(' harlot  te- Mecklenburg  Police 
Department,  Attn  Brian  J Decker.  1750 
Shopton  Rd  . Charlotte.  NC  28217  (704) 
525-6145. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte.  2.  Box  3645.  Bcrryville,  VA 
22611  (703)  955-1128 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Building  67, 
Glynco.  GA  31522-9977  (800)  743-5382. 
Fax  (912)  267-2894 

Hernandez  Engineering  Inc.,  7701  Green- 
belt  Rd  . Suite  204.  Grecnbelt.  MD 
20770.(301)  441-3204  Fax:  (301)  441- 
9442. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
I.LC,  PO  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788 

lastitute  for  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245  3030.  Fax  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216  (904)  646-2722 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P O Box 
669,  Shelburne.  VT  05482  (802)985-9123 

Investigative  Training  Institute.  621 
Ridgely  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Annapolis.  MD 
21401  (800)  828-0317. 

Justice  Planning  & Management  Associ- 
ates, P O Box  5260,  Augusta.  ME  04332. 
(207)  582-3269 


Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

1S-19.  Computer  Crimes  for  Prosecutors. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 
Ga 

15-19.  POSIT:  Police  Supervisor  In-Serv- 
ice Training.  Presented  by  Pennsylvania 
State  University  University  Park.  Pa  $525 

15-19.  Criminal  Investigation 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

15-19.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

15-19.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450. 

15-25.  Basic  Crime  Prevention.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 
Irving,  Texas.  $250- 


Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association. 
444  N Capitol  St..  NW.  Suite  445,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20001  (202)  624-8560  Fax  (202) 
624-5269. 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N Wellwood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst,  NY  11757,  (516)  226- 
8383. 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse.  American  Prosecutors  Research 
Institute,  99  Canal  Center  Pla/a,  Suite  510. 
Alexandna,  VA  22314  (703)  739-0321. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Training  & 
Assessment  Institute,  Raleigh.  NC  (919) 
787-4757  Fax:  (919)  787-9236. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O Box  57350,  Bub- 
son  Park.  MA  02157-0350  (617)  237-4724 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, 555  Clark  St..  P O Box  1409,  Evan- 
ston. IL  60204  (800)  323  401  I 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Attn 
Carolyn  Andersen,  225  Penn  State  Scant! 
con.  University  Park,  PA  16802-7002  (814) 
863-5140  Fax  (814)  863-5190 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P O Box 
502.  Powers  Lake,  W!  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850  Fax:  (414)  279-5758 

Public  Safety  Training  Inc.,  PO  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449.  (419)  732-2520 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc.,  P O Box 
697.  Avon,  CT  0600 1 (203)  677-5936  Fax 
(203)  677-9635 

John  F-.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  S 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
(800)  255-5747  Fax  (312)  876-1743 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute 
1000  Holt  Ave . #2728.  Winter  Park.  FL 
32789-4499.  (407)  647-6080  Fax  (407) 
647-3828 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Institute,  P.O  Box  830707,  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  690-2394  Fax 
(214)  690-2458 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division.  Texas  A&M  University 
System.  College  Station.  TX  77843-8000 
(800)  423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391  Fax 
(409)  862-2788 

University  of  Vermont,  Attn  Gangs.  30 
South  Park  Dr..  Colchester.  VT  05446-250 
(800)  639-3188  Fax  (802)  656-3891 


15-26.  Fraud  & Financial  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 
Ga 

15- 26.  Firearms  Instructor  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 
Ga 

16- 17.  Perspectives  on  Transit  Security  in 
the  90’s:  Strategies  for  Success.  Presented 
by  Hernandez  Engineering  Inc  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Administration.  Washington, 
DC 

16-25.  Advanced  Law  Enforcement 
Photography.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 

16-25.  Advanced  Interviewing.  Presented 
by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco.  Ga 

16- 26.  Microcomputers  for 

Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga. 

17- 19.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  (he 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  III.  $400 

17-19.  Vehicle  Theft  & Carjacking 
Investigations.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege Orlando.  Fla.  $295 

17- 19.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Fraud  & Financial  Crimes.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute Phoenix.  $595 

18.  CAS  Expandable  Baton  Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc  Louisville,  Ky.  $195 

18- 19.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC  Granby,  Conn  $175. 

18-19.  Domestic  Violence/Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC.  Glean.  N Y.  $175 

18-19.  Using  Database  Software  for 
Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Justice 
Research  & Statistics  Association.  National 
Computer  Center  Washington,  D.C.  $495 
$395. 

19.  OC  Aerosol  Training  Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc  Louisville,  Ky.  $195. 

20.  Use  of  Force.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc  Louisville.  Ky  $95 

21- 27.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute Winchester.  Va.  $2,900 

22- 24.  Community  Policing  & Commu- 
nity Services  2001.  Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  Orlando,  Fla  $325. 

22-24.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Fraud  & Financial  Crimes.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute Orlando.  Fla.  $595 

22-26.  Crime  Scene  PhotographyA  ideo. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla 
$495 

22-26.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  $450 

22-26.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

22-26.  Implementing  & Managing  Com- 
munity Policing.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management  New 
Braintree.  Mass  $495 

22-26.  Introduction  to  Microsoft  Foxpro. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla 
$695 


22-26.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Pensacola, 
Fla  $450 

22- 26.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

23- 25.  Street  Survival  *95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Roscmont.  Ill  5I79/S15V 
$105. 

23- 25.  Physical  Security  Managers’ 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco.  Ga 

24- 25.  Management  of  Aggressive 
Behavior.  Presented  by  R E B Security 
Training  Middletown.  Conn  $295 

29-2.  Critical  Incident  Commander's 
Course.  Presented  by  TEEX-Law  Enforce 
ment  & Security  Training  Division  Bryan, 
TX  $225. 

29-9.  Accident  Reconstruction.  Presented 
by  TEEX  Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division  Los  Angeles.  $575. 

31-June  2.  Credit  Curd  & ( heck  Fraud 
Investigatioas.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col 
lege  Orlando,  Fla  $265 

31-June  2.  DU  I Slundurdi/ed  Field  Sobri- 
ety Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $325. 

31-June  2.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  Minneapolis  $179/$  155/ 
$105. 

JUNE 

1-2.  Combatting  the  Gung  Crisis  in  the 
Northeast.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Vermont  Needham,  Mass  $225 

1-2.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation  & 
Execution.  Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law 
Enforcement  Training,  LLC  Concord, 
Mass.  $175. 

1-2.  Concealment  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tcchnol 
ogy  & Management  Jacksonville.  Flu. 
$325. 

5-9.  Airborne  Counterdrug  Operations 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  Grand  Forks.  N D 

5-9.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement Jacksonville,  Flu,  $450 

5-9.  Munugement  of  the  K-9  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

5-9.  Community  Policing  Training 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Training  & Assessment 
Institute.  Spokane.  Wash  $285 

5-9.  Investigation  & Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse.  Presented  by  the  National  Center  for 
Prosecution  of  Child  Abuse  Columbia.  S.C 
S425/S355 

5-9.  Criminal  Personality  Profiling.  Prc 
sented  by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evaaston,  III  $550 

5-9.  Investigative  Photography  I.  Prc 
sented  by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  111  $500 

5-15.  Law  Enforcement  Spanish 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 

5-16.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Heathrow.  Fla  $595 

5-16.  Advanced  Cause  & Origin/Court- 
room Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  Stale  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 


5-16.  Advanced  Environmental  Crimes. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco. 
Ga 

5-16.  Gang  Resistance  Education  & 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  Nntionul 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Tucson,  Ariz 

5-16.  Protective  Security  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  Nutional  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga 

5-16.  Telecommunications  Fraud.  Prc 
vented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  Nulionul  Center  for  SluteAc 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco. 
Ga 

5-16.  Firearms  Instructor  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  Stale  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 
Ga. 

5-16.  Criminnl  Investigations  In  un  Auto- 
mated Environment.  Presented  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
National  Center  for  State  & Locul  Law  En 
forcemcnt  Training.  Glynco,  Ga 

5-26.  Marine  l-aw  Enforcement  Training. 

Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  Nutional  Center  for  Stale  & 
Locul  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

5- 30.  School  of  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce 
ment  Institute  Dallus  S39.VS295. 

6- 8.  The  Reid  Technique-  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  F.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc  New  Orleans  $520 

6- 15.  Non-I.ethal  Control  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  Slate  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

7- 9.  Computer  Mapping  for  Crime 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Justice  Research 
& Statistics  Association,  National  Com- 
puter Center  Washington,  D C $695/$595 

7-9.  Financial  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  the  Investigation  Training 
Institute  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  $595 

7- 11.  Third  National  Colloquium  of  the 
Americun  Professional  Society  on  the 
Abuse  of  Children.  Tucson,  An/  $420/ 
$345 

8- 9.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  Braintree.  Mass,  $175 

12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Inc.  Honolulu.  $520. 

12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  Inc.  Orlando.  Fla.  $520. 

12-14.  Confronting  Multiple  Assailants. 
Presented  by  Modem  Wamor  Inc.  Lin- 
denhurst. NY 

12-16.  Bloodstain  Evidence  I.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute Evanston,  III.  $575. 

12-16.  Investigative  Photography  II.  Prc 
sented  by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  111  $550. 

12-16.  Crime  Analysis  Applications.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Charlotte-Mccklcnburg  Police 
Department  Charlotte.  N.C  $425 

12-16.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $525 

12-16.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fran- 
klin. Tenn  $495 

12-16.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic 
Law  Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement Jacksonville.  Fla.  $495 


For  further 
information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fux  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events.) 


April  15,  1995 
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